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The model Sixty cutting machine 
is even safer, faster, more econom- 
ical, because of new improvements 
which engineer the human element. i 
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SPEED- ACCURACY-SAFETY- DEPENDABILITY 





Those are the features to consider in ordering a flat plate 
shaver, and you get them all when you install a Premier 
Rotary Shaver. 


The machine attains a perfection in precision, speed, safety 
and simplicity of operation, and it’s ruggedly built to “take 
it” for many, many years. 


Premier’s especially designed Rotary Cutter provides a high 
degree of dependability and gives a more adequate cutting 
range than other types of knives. Specially constructed auto- 
matic hold-downs keep the printing face of the plates in 
intimate contact with the bed, making it impossible for 
plates to buckle, stretch or curve. Color plates will not 
stretch out of register. 


A dial indicator, working in conjunction with a micrometer 
dial of .001 inch graduations makes it possible for the opera- 
tor to instantly obtain the desired thickness of plate. 


Should the operator through oversight fail to lower the 
bed for shaving base, when the machine is set for shell casts, 
an automatic safety stop disengages the bed-drive. 


1020 Crocker Street 
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Shavings are automatically discharged into a container at- 
tached to the machine and which may be easily emptied 
when necessary. This vacuum-operated chip remover keeps 
the bed and the work in process free from wood or metal 
shavings. 





The Premier will shave from .030” to type-high—any size | 
from 2” x 2” to 1734” x 24”—wood-mounted cuts, regardless 
of direction of grain—full page electrotype, stereotype or 
zinc base. 


Specifications—Height: 49” overall. Width: 39” overall. 
Length: With table centered, 46”. Length: Including table 
travel both directions, 86”. Net weight: approximately 3,000 
pounds. Shipping weight: approximately 3,400 pounds. Bed 
size: 18” wide, 24” long. Motor: 7/2 HP (AC or DC). Bed 
Feed: Hydraulically operated, with infinite range of travel 
speeds. 





Remember, you get greater accuracy, faster operation, fool- 
proof and trouble-free performance with a Premier Rotary 
Shaver! \| 












Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





















































The Elrod... 








supplies strip material essential to efficient operation 


HE is a wise printer who makes sure that his com- 
posing room has an ample supply of leads, slugs, 
rule and base material, for any shortage in such 
materials soon runs up operating costs, causing 
extra expense that cannot properly be charged to 
the customer. 

With plenty of Elrod-cast spacing material, 
base and rules handy to the compositor, jobs and 
pages go up easily and quickly, make-up 1s simpli- 
fied, and lock-up is expedited by the use of new, 
accurate leads and slugs. The long strips of base 
material also are put to good use by the stoneman. 

The Elrod produces material from | point to 36 
points in thickness, the product being formed in the 
mold as one continuous strip of metal, cooled and 
solidified under pressure, and includes rule, spac- 


ing and base material, the latter adapted to cement- 


ing or tacking of shell-cast lines or plates in place. 

The simplicity of Elrod mechanism ensures only 
minimum operator attention, and mold changes 
are easily made. There is no complicated machinery 
to get out of order. Elrod material stands up to the 
exacting printing, electrotyping and stereotyping 


requirements of today. 


BELL 


Shown above are cross-sections of spacing 








and base material cast on the Elrod, which 


also produces excellent rule in long strips 


Let the Elrod help you attain efficient operation 
and truly economical production. Write us to send 


you complete information. 


Ludlow Typograph Company * 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
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SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 




























RUBBER OFFSET 
NON-MELTABLE COMPOSITION 
FABRIC-COVERED R © L L B R S VARNISH & LACQUER 
ROTOGRAVURE GRAINING 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION; SYNTHETIC RUBBER; ; 
NATURAL RUBBER; VULCANIZED OIL 


FOR EVERY PRINTING PURPOSE 


IT’S NOW TIME TO GET YOUR ROLLERS READY 
FOR SUMMER USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS 
TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


FACTORIES 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CHICAGO 5° DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY 6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Roller Makers since 1847 
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BOOKS 


STANDARD BOOK = ESTIMATING for 
PRINTERS—By Fred W. Hoch, Revised 1941 
edition. This book is a primer for students and a 
reference for printers and estimators. Every 
printing t should have a copy. Author ex- 
plains all operations in commercial printing 
plant and shows production time allowance = 
each in hours and decimal hours. Size, 6 in. by 
04 in., 268 pages, $3.75 per copy, cash wit! 


Wp in: INKS—Their Chemistry and Tech- 
—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. 
er in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For print- 
by executives, pressmen, a 

platemakers, ink manufacturers, mists, 
paper-makers. Author stays close te printing 
lant. The solving of new production problems 
Le ht about by pe nage im me ts, 
in pment and inks, created the urgent 

need a book. Price $7, cash with order. 


bar PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—By Craig 

er. We offer copies to our readers, at the 

seca pin of 0 per yy, cash with order. 

printer should be without a copy (9000 
copies printed) 


nana MANUAL — Compiled by 
Walter E. Soderstrom. Second revised edition. 
Technical information from copy to finished job. 
x opr ped a ae men ———_ the 
of practi: temaking an 

work information. . Bise 836i in. by ne ne pean, 

in red a<. gold stamped. Many of the 368 
page wee are il itfustrated. Price $5 per copy, am 


RHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright, 
Covers ali of photogravure’s basic principles in 
concise and readable . Rotogravure re- 
ceives minor discussion but this is generally con- 
sidered best textbook on photogravure process. 
Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, maroon 
cloth, size fh in. by 9% in., $3.50 per evpy, 
cash with order. 


MANUAL OF + pty i peti Joseph 


Goggin. This 25 book conveys technical 
information and manipulating lure. Writ- 
ten by a practical stereotyper. $5.00, cash 
with orders 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS— 
By Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a minia- 
ture encyclopedia since it contains answers to 334 

ressroom problems which have been answered 
= Mr. Hoch. Written in language of journey- 
man pressmac. Pressmen, production men, paper 
and ink manufacturers, oa.alaeienan and photo- 
engravers will find this book of high utility when 
pressroom problems arise in which tendency is to 
lay blame on furnished materials used in press- 
room production. Size, 6 in. by 944 in., 258 pages, 
gold stamped blue cloth. Price, $2 per copy, cash 
with order. 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS—By Wm. H. 
Lichter and Geo. F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 
24 pages in which are analyzed and remedies are 
given for prevention and/or elimination of work- 
ups. Material written as result of actual plant 
experience. —_ 5% in. by 74 in. Price, $1 per 
copy, cash with order. 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN—By Fred W. 
Hoch. Book written by authority on all phases 
of flat-bed letterpress production for the practi- 
cal pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 illustra- 
tions and 24 charts, $3 per copy, cash with order. 


READING AS A VISUAL TASK—By Matthew 
Luckiesh, D.Sc. and Frank Moss, E.E. Most im- 
— research work to have been published in 
many years. For printers, designers, wed nme 
typographers an layout men. Readability of 
type, type faces, length of line, leading between 
lines, paper, ink, printing method and lighting 
are some of the factors involved in ease of read- 
ing. Size 512 in. by 85% in., 428 pages, bound in 
maroon gold stam cloth. Price $5 per copy. 
Please enclose remittance with order. 


Please Note: All hooks ordere must be accom- 
anird iy remittance. hia ts necessar 
ecause of narrow handling margin allowed. 
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this is the “hot house”’ 
where words—and 


tires—grow 


In BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
STANDS OUT! 


BURNING through millions of tiny jets, natural gas from Huber’s own wells in Texas pro- 
duces the soot called carbon black—the essential pigment of high-grade Huber news and 
publication inks. From these same “hot houses”—with the aid of Huber scientific research 
—came a specially developed carbon black for our Government’s synthetic rubber program. 
Millions of tires that rolled along—to Victory—were made with Huber’s famous WYEX. 
Carbon Black, the official control pigment for all Government Rubber (GR-S) Production. 

Carbon Black is but one of Huber’s basic resources that makes possible the con- 
sistently high quality of Huber Inks. Because Huber, unique among ink manufacturers, 
controls most of its own raw materials from the ground up, Huber quality is recognized 





everywhere. 


We-are eager to share the benefits of wartime experience and research with the print- 
ing industry. Tomorrow, as in the past, count on Huber resource- 
fulness for the finest printing inks—color, as well as black. 


J. M. Huser, Inc. New York; Chicago; St. Louis; Boston; Huber, 
Ga.; Graniteville and Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, KAOLIN CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 
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As any printer who owns one will tell you, the ATF 
Kelly is not only a fast producer . . . it produces con- 
sistently at a profit. Every feature is designed to 
increase the net hourly output and decrease non- 
productive “shut-down” time...save the pressman 


a few minutes here and more minutes there... until 












Money-maker 


the total amounts to many productive hours. All 
ATF Kellys are economical to own and operate, too. 

Any ATF press can be reserved now for earliest 
possible delivery when production is resumed. 
Ask the man who represents ATF about the ATF 


Civilian Priority Delivery Plan, or write to us direct. 


BE SURE you have a “balanced” shop ! ATF Kellys 


and ATF Chief Offset Presses make an ideal team for 
the modern printer. Future demand will be for letter- 
press and offset in combination. If you are thinking 
about offset now, send for a copy of “Offset Answers.” 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue 
Elizabeth B, New Jersey 
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The new GOSS UNITUBE PRESS designed ex- 
. pressly for the Medium size Daily Newspaper is 
equipped with the GOSS CONTINUOUS FEED 
INK SYSTEM eliminating ductor rollers and insur- 
ing UNIFORM IMPRESSION at all speeds. The 
GOSS TENSION PLATE LOCKUP provides a 


perfect printing periphery giving a continuous even 


impression with improved printing quality, longer 
blanket life, and reduction in paper breaks. The 
UNITUBE FOLDER is of the conventional half- 
page type so constructed as to allow the attachment 


of a quarter-page folding mechanism at any time. 


FLEXIBILITY OF COLOR is one of the outstand- 
ing features of the NEW GOSS UNITUBE PRESS.; 
The units are designed so that any cylinder caf 
be reversed and in addition single or double color) 
cylinders may be added to any unit without replacing. 


original parts. 


GREATER ACCESSIBILITY at every point in the 
NEW GOSS UNITUBE PRESS is made possible} 
by the passageways now provided between units. 
Press can be supplied with underneath feed or from 


floor as illustrated. 


Write for data on The GOSS UNITUBE PRESS which provides Possibili- 
ties of Color Printing Comparable with that Available to Metropolitan Dailies. 


NEW YORK 17 
220 E. 42nd St. 


PRINTING PRESS 


1535 South Paulina St. € 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
116 New Montgomery St. 


COMPAN 


Chicago 8, Illinoi 


PRESTON, ENGLAND _ 
Goss Printing Press Co., b 





W-R SPRAYER GUN WAX 


@ Can be used on all colors successively. No sand- 
paper effect. 


@ Harmless to press and operators. Safe to use on 
food labels and wrappers. 


@ Makes a fine, light spray or mist that is almost 
invisible. 

@ Absolutely colorless. Will not affect the most delicate 
tints, or colors 


W-R PROCESS COLOR WAX 


@ Mixes with any lithograph. offset or letter-press inks 
—colors or black. 


@ Assures perfect lifting and blending of colors. Sim- 
plifies printing of solids. 

@ Prevents offsetting, mottling, picking and sticking. 
Keeps inks from crystalizing. 


@ indispensable for transparent colors and process 
work. 











Packed as follows: 
W-R SPRAYER GUN WAX W-R PROCESS COLOR WAX 


] pound cans 
5 pound cans 
25 pound cans 


1 gallon cans 
5 gallon cans 
55 gallon drums 
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WOOD svrorLare EQUIPME 


WOOD STANDARD AUTOPLATE EQUIPMENT 


We know the trade is thoroughly fy 
iar with the WOOD line of AUTO 


and associated equipment. Overa 


AUTOMATIC AUTOPLATE 


riod of years it has proved itself ; 
times over—under the abnormal, 
ditions experienced during the w 
its merit has been doubly verified 
Four years of producing mateni 
war solidly tied up our engineej 
and production facilities. With 
pressure removed, another has im 
diately taken its place—the urgeng 
supplying AUTOPLATE equipme 
Realizing that this ‘emergency @ 
exist, WOOD has geared itself, ani 
in a position to supply the Stand 
line of AUTOPLATE and associ 


equipment that has so ably served 


HEAVY-DUTY AUTOSHAVER 


in the past. 


WOOD NEWSPAP! 
MACHINERY CORPORATI 
PLAINFIELD + NEW JERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11k 





STANDARD PONY-AUTOPLATE 


: ALSO VACUUM CASTING EQUIPMENT 
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LANSTON 


Monotype 


MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING 
TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 





Firsts You get the most versatile of all methods of machine 
typesetting: Capacity from 4 to 18 point; measures up to 60 
picas wide. Straight matter, tabular and intricate compo- 
sition, rule-and-figure work, ruled forms— in fact, all kinds 
and classes of machine typesetting produced quickly and at 


low cost. The complete answer to your customers’ needs. 


Seconds You get a type foundry all your own, produc- 
ing Type, Quads and Spaces, and Decorative Material of 
ali kinds, for use in hand composition. Helps you keep down 
operating costs and increases production in your composing 
room and at the same time gives your customers the type 
faces they need to make their printing effective. A matrix 
library with 250 type faces available for rental. “‘ Picking”’ 


abolished forever and hand work made efficient and effective. 


Thirds You get all the Rules, Leads and Slugs you can 
possibly use in your composing room, available in what- 
ever supply you dictate and at the bare cost of production. 


Hand work and make-up made easier and much cheaper. 











Composed in Monotype Baskerville with Monotype 20th Century Family for display 
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Because Black and White processed 
reference marks are so easy to read, 
errors become plainly visible in the 
assembling elevator and are detected 
and corrected before lines are cast. In 
this way, Matrix Contrast Service pre- 
vents an average of approximately one- 
third of all errors in original composition. 


Errors are brought into focus because 
Black and White processed reference 
marks have a visibility factor equiva- 
lent to 9'2-point type as compared 
with 3-point for used non-processed 
matrices. Thus, Matrix Contrast Serv- 
ice relieves eyestrain, lessens fatigue, 
.conserves energy and promotes in- 
creased efficiency at lower costs. 





In addition, Matrix Contrast Service 
includes the regular, thorough cleaning 
of matrices. Clean matrices save time 
and trouble for the machinist, give the 
operator a faster, more dependable key- 
board response, and help maintain max- 
imum machine output. 


Write today for complete information 
to MATRIX CONTRAST CORP., Sole 
licensees of the Percy L. Hill Matrix 
Contrast Patents Nos. 1,466,437 and 
1,796,023. Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. European Agents: 
Funditor, Ltd. 3, Woodbridge Street, 
Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1. 
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P. aper Ht andling by electric truck 


in newspaper, commercial, box and carton, and waxed 


paper wrapper plants — Interesting discussion about how 


it is done 





By W. A. MEDDICK* 


*Vice President and Sales Manager, Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland 


RINTING equipment engineers may recall the definition of 

journalism once given by a member of that profession: ‘The 

business of buying paper at 2 cents a pound and selling it at 10.” 
The same might be said of printing today, with some modification of 
the figures—except that the “definition” does not define, but only 
states a purpose. Printing is manufacturing, and as in other manufac- 
turing enterprises, profit or loss depends on markets, business ability 
and skillful application of mechanical principles. 


The latter probably has had more to 
do with development of the industry to 
its present stature than any other factor. 
Printing may be considered to be an art, 
combining many other arts and sciences, 
but basically it is mechanical and with- 
out the right kind of mechanics the best 
artistry and ideas for printing and pub- 
lishing would fail. 

Some methods associated with success- 
ful printing bear a remarkable similarity 
to those in other industries. One of these 
relates to handling materials which differ 
radically in character but are subject to 
the same laws of mechanics. 

“Output of no machine exceeds its 
system of supply.”’ This is true in refer- 
ence to printing press or metal stamping 
press. It also applies to departments, and 
has considerable to do with profitable 
production. 

The purpose of this article is to point 
out how the important factor of cost 
represented in the handling of materials 
in printing plants has been controlled 
through an orderly system of supply and 
distribution by means of electric power 
industrial trucks. Why electric? Well, for 
much the same reason that presswork 
has been perfected through push-button 
control of sequences of operations. Syn- 
chronous control of speeds in moving and 
spotting loads without damage is pro- 
vided only by the finger-tip control in 
the electric truck. 

One classification applies to news- 
papers; another to magazines, books and 
general commercial work; a third to 
printed paper cartons, and a fourth to 
printed waxed paper for wrapping food 
products. 

_ The importance of ease and rapidity 
in movement of materials in newspaper 
plants is apparent from the fact that 
their essential equipment has been de- 
veloped for speed. Presses with high ca- 
pacity must be supplied continuously 
with tons of paper when in operation. 

Metropolitan newspapers are held 

closely to congested areas by the need 


for fast distribution, and therefore must 
move paper in and out of storage. 

Equipment available for this purpose 
includes power trucks built especially 
for handling roils; high-lift and low-lift 
platform trucks, fork trucks, crane 
trucks, and tractors. Practically all such 
equipment in use in printing plants is 
powered with storage batteries for safety, 
absence of fumes, quiet operation and 
cleanliness, as well as ease of control. 
Some of the characteristics of different 
types of trucks may be considered before 
description of typical installations: 

Roll handlers pick up rolls weighing 
as much as 2 T., in either vertical or 
horizontal position, transport them and 
put them down vertically or horizontally. 
This is accomplished by means of a rotat- 
ing device attached to the truck’s up- 
right frame and mechanism, and a cradle 
in which the roll is held firmly. The 
latest models also have means for elevat- 
ing the load so that rolls may be tiered. 

Fork trucks also pick up rolls in a ver- 
tical or horizontal position but cannot 
reverse this order in putting them down. 
The same machines handle flat stock or 
bundles on pallets, skids or run-out 
tables. Rolls, flat stock and a great 
variety of other types of loads are handled 
with low and high-lift platform trucks. 
Material may be piled directly on the 
platform, or the platform may be run 
under skids on which the material is 
placed. The high-lift type is suitable for 
tiering, the same as with the fork, up to 
a height of 117 in. By means of an ex- 
tension the fork is capable of lifting the 
top load to a maximum of 200 in. 

Trucks are conceded to be money 
savers. This is due mainly to the rela- 
tively low initial and maintenance cost 
in comparison with their capacity for 
continuously performing heavy or diffi- 
cult tasks. The more they can be 
“worked” the more profitable they are. 
In average service they may be expected 
to pay for themselves within the first 
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year, while their length of life extends 
from 10 to 25 years. A quarter century 
is not uncommon for trucks in railroad 
shops and metal-working plants where 
they receive roughest usage and careful 
maintenance. Model changes or im- 
provements in attachment do not impair 
basic qualifications. 

What is it that makes them last so 
long? Steel plates welded into reinforced 
box-like form, steel wheels with solid 
rubber tires; multiple heat-treated alloy 
steels for all wearing parts, and heavy- 
duty high: torque electric motors with 
one moving element. Weight of complete 
truck must more than counterbalance 
maximum load in those trucks where 
front wheels act as a fulcrum. So-de- 
signers and builders can use the right 
materials in sufficient quantity to make 
them practically indestructible. 


Applications to Loads 


Consider now their applications to 
various types of printing plant loads: 

1—Rolls, flat stock or bundles, to be 
moved short distances: Power truck is 
most effective and economical when load 
is heavy, 1 to 2 T. Speed and savings 
attained mainly through truck’s large 
trip-capacity. 

2—Same loads, longer distances: Sav- 
ings multiplied by reason of trip-capacity, 
plus rapid transport. Loads of 1 to 2 T. 
carried hundreds of feet at 244 to 5% 
mi. per hr., much faster than any crew 
of men could carry or hand-truck them. 


3—Loads must be tiered. Savings now 
accrue through truck’s capacity for 
lifting and placing, plus the utilization 
of vertical storage space. This is espe- 
cially valuable considering the high cost 
of metropolitan storage space. 


Contrast of Laborer 
and Truck Lift Range 


It might be well to point out here that 
a laborer’s effective lifting-range is the 
distance between his knees and shoulders, 
while his single-load carrying capacity 
generally is about 85 Ibs. In contrast, the 
standard type of lift truck’s range is four 
to five times that of the laborer’s, while 
its single-load carrying capacity is 50 to 
100 times greater. 

The most remarkable figures relating 
to the ability of power trucks have been 
published by the United States Navy as 
a result of its laboratory tests and prac- 
tical experience. The Navy simplified, 
verified and applied principles and 
power-truck equipment which many in- 
dustrial companies long before had 
employed to their peace-time competi- 
tive advantage. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that by means of one truck an operator 
can accomplish the volume of work 
ordinarily requiring 5 to 10 times the 
hours needed by other means, to say 
nothing of the difficult tasks which are 
beyond human strength or dexterity. 
Many hazards inherent in manual lifting 
and carrying jobs are avoided. Damage 
to paper due to carelessness, fatigue or 
inadequate manpower can be reduced 
or eliminated. Substantial savings have 
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been reported in avoidance of spoilage. 
As a matter or record, some trucks save 
their cost in avoiding spoilage alone. 


Flexibility of Truck Operation 


Transfer of loads between two or more 
different types of carriers frequently is 
necessary. For example, motor trucks 
sometimes must be loaded or unloaded 
from street levels. A power truck with 
wheels on the pavement can raise or 
lower its load to or from the motor truck 
in a matter of seconds. In the-same man- 
ner the power truck can compensate for 
irregularities between shipping plat- 
forms and other conveyances and can 
travel over ramps in platforms or floors 
which present obstacles to manual effort. 

In two printing plants operated by an 
eastern metropolitan newspaper, trucks 
are used continuously to move rolls of 
paper in and out of storage on several 
floors. 

Rolls of paper are received in road 
trucks loaded so that when released they 
roll by gravity onto heavy pads placed 
on the receiving platform. Speed of their 
movement is controlled by two men by 
means of short lengths of 2x4s. Upper 
surfaces of the pads nearest the building 
are sloped downward and the rolls re- 
tain sufficient impetus to roll off the pads 
and across the platform directly into a 
conveyor. 

This conveyor is of a continuous type 
operating in a vertical shaft from ground 
floor level to higher floors. It has a series 
of horizontal arms which form pockets 
or compartments for the rolls. The con- 
veyor is so constructed that the rolls may 
be discharged automatically at either of 
two sides of the shaft at any floor level. 
Discharge ports are only sufficiently large 
to permit passage of rolls horizontally. 
The same type of conveying system is 
used at both plants. 

At floors on which the presses are 
situated steel tracks about 18 in. apart 
lead from the conveyor. If paper is re- 
ceived at the time presses are being 
loaded the rolls may be placed directly 
on dollies at the conveyor. The wheels 
of the dollies ride on the tracks. Upper 
surface of a dolly is curved to conform 
to the shape of the roll of paper. Loaded 
dollies are pushed manually along the 


tracks in the aisles in the press depart- 
ment. Rolls are loaded into the presses 
by first being lifted off the dollies with 
toggle and overhead crane, which also 
are used to position them in the press. 

At both plants, Elwell-Parker roll 
handlers of the non-tiering type are used 
for picking up rolls at the conveyors and 
transporting them to storage, and for 
bringing them out of storage to the 
dollies. for movement to the presses. 

A large quantity of paper in rolls 34 to 
38 in. diam., 61 in. long, each weighing 
1500 to 1800 Ibs., is stored vertically, 
closely spaced, in single-tier formation 
by means of the roll handlers. When it is 
desired to place another tier of rolls upon 
these verticals they are lifted horizontally 
by means of high-lift platform trucks or 
forks. 

Two tiers may be built up at one time 
with Elwell-Parker roll handlers de- 
signed for tiering. They not only can 
rotate a roll, but also lift it 107 in., from 
floor level to lowest point of its circum- 
ference when in horizontal position, and 
yet clear an 84-in. doorway. 

Both types of roll handlers can carry a 
roll of any commercial length, 36 to 42 
in. diam., with maximum weight of 2000 
Ibs. The cradle is adjustable to this range 
of diameters and length of rolls. 

The upright to which the cradle and 
rotating mechanism are attached may be 
tilted forward 5 deg. from vertical, or 15 
deg. backward. For safety’s sake, no less 
tilt is practical. A tapered-edge scoop is 
affixed to the bottom end of the cradle. 
In picking up a roll in vertical position 
this blade is pushed under it without 
damaging the end cap. In lifting a roll 
from horizontal position the outer edge 
of the cradle serves as the scoop. The 
machine with vertical load may be 
turned about-face in aisles 73 in. wide. 

A feature of the new model is that the 
roll receiving apron is interchangeable 
with a fork, which may also be rotated. 
Equipped with fork the truck has capac- 
ity for transporting, tiering loads up to 
3000 Ibs. - 


Tiering to Exceptional Heights 


Adaptability of an Elwell-Parker fork 
truck for tiering to exceptional height is 
illustrated by its use in storage space on 


the same floor as the presses at the news. _ 
paper plants previously referred to. Here 
the need is for a large number of rolls 
compacted in relatively little area and 
made readily available. 

The base tier is composed of rolls 61 in, 
long, 34 to 38 in. diameter, in vertical 
formation. On this base are stacked four 
tiers of the same size rolls, nested in 
horizontal position. Height from floor 
to top of rolls is approx. 17 ft. 

This is accomplished by means of an 
extension on the fork’s upright frame in- 
creasing its lifting range to 165 in. When 
this extension is not in use it retracts into 
the frame, which is 107 in., and the fork’s 
lifting range then is 83 in. 

In building up the multiple tiers small | 
wood wedges and lengths of 2x4s are 
used to block the lower layer. The fork 
with a roll of paper on its tines is tilted 
forward sufficiently to permit the load 
to roll into position on the stack. 

Newspapers are delivered to the ship- 7 
ping floor by means of a continuous con- 
veyor leading down from the presses to ” 
bundling machines. Each bundle, con- 
taining a counted number of papers, is 
wrapped with stout paper and tied | 
around with steel wire, in the machine. 
Bundles emerging from machines are 
pushed along by hand onto steel tables. 
These are lightly but strongly constructed, — 
mounted on four wheels, and have under- 
frames permitting them to be picked up 
by means of Elwell-Parker platform 7 
trucks. As soon as a table is loaded, to a | 
total weight of a ton or more, it is trans- | 
ported to the shipping platform where 7 
the bundles are packed by hand into | 
waiting road trucks. Tables are rolled 4 
aside to be returned for reloading at — 
bundling machines on the next trip. 


Paper Handling in a Commercial Plant 


From a great metropolitan newspaper 
turn to a commercial printing establish- 7 
ment, noted for its productivity. It is one ~ 
of the largest producers of telephone | 
books; prints magazines, books, and a 
variety of miscellaneous commercial 
forms. 

A notable feature of the materials 
handling system in this plant is its 
similarity to methods which have proved 
successful in automotive, machine tools 7 


Versatility of Power-driven Trucks Shown in These Pictures 


Fig. 1—Roll handler at work in close quarters, can turn in aisles 
73 in. wide. As described in accompanying article, this truck 
picks up rolls, stacks or takes them down either in vertical or 
horizontal position, whichever way is required in storage or at 
the press. Improvements in this device permit newsprint mills to 
increase roll diameters from 30 in. to 42 in. 


Fig. 2—Fork truck handling 2200 Ib. to 3100 Ib. rolls of paper in 
carton manufacturer’s printing plant. Rolls in second tier are 
stacked slightly off center. Wood wedges prevent bottom row 
from-rolling out. In removing roll from upper row, fork is pushed 
forward between upper and lower rolls and also tilted backward, 
causing load to roll against truck’s upright, in which position it 
is transported. 


Fig. 3—Transporting 1500 metropolitan telephone directories 
assembled in one Master-Unit load on skid from bindery to tem- 
porary storage by means of a high-lift platform truck. An ex- 
ample of how printed material may be handled in mass in less 
time than required to do the job manually. Commercial printers 
are adopting methods which have proved most economical and 
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successful in many: other basic industries having similar ma- — 
terials handling requirements. 


Fig. 4—Triple-tiering 415 lb. rolls of paper stacked vertically © 
three on each pallet in a plant specializing in printed cartons. The 
fork-type truck also is used for transporting a variety of loads in ~ 
this same plant including heavy rolls and packages, as shown in 
accompanying photographs. 


Fig. 5—High tiering rolls of newsprint 34 in. to 38 in. diam., 
61 in. long, weighing 1500 lbs. to 1800 lbs., by means of a fork ” 

equipped with extension upright. Photo shows a portion of stack | 
of rolls in temporary storage near printing presses in metropolitan ~ 
newspaper plant. 


Fig. 6—Stacking by means of a high-lift platform truck in com- 
mercial printing plant’s storage department. Loads range from 


1 to 2 T. The wood pallets are sufficiently deep to permit entrance — | 


of platform. Lower tier of paper rests on steel-legged skids about 
1 ft. off floor. Forward wheels of truck which are directly under 
the load on platform run under the skids. This enables operator 
to stack unusually heavy loads close together. 
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and other industries where much atten- 
tion has been given to arrangement of 
machines for sequence of operations. 

Automobile manufacturers were 
among the first to apply the principle of 
keeping all materials in process off floors 
and in boxes or frames on skids for move- 
ment with trucks. Great production 
records were attained in building engines, 
army trucks, tanks, aircraft by following 
this practice in manufacturing parts and 
sub-assemblies. Trucks can hold to cer- 
tain aisles or courses as long as required. 
But if need arises the whole routing sys- 
tem may be changed with no disturbance 
to structures or other facilities. 

At this commercial printing plant 
loads of paper are transported on wood 
skids and pallets to conform with plant 
layout. Receiving and shipping plat- 
forms, stock rooms, presses, gathering, 
stitching, trimming and binding ma- 
chines are located on the ground floor 
and it is here that power trucks are used. 
Raw material is received at one end, 
carried along in the evolution of books 
to the shipping department at the other 
end. The system has been engineered to 
save time and space, with minimum 
back-tracking. 

An Elwell-Parker roll handler of the 
non-tiering type is employed to take rolls 
of paper from box cars and transport 
them to a nearby storage room, or if re- 
quired directly to equipment used in 
loading presses. Elwell-Parker low and 
high-lift platform trucks are used for 
unloading flat stock, storing and trans- 
porting it to presses and processing ma- 
chines, and finally to storage or shipping 
platform and road trucks. 

Loads of flat stock on skids measure 
up to 68 in. long, 42 in. wide, 48 in. high, 
and weigh up to 4000 Ibs. Loads of 
printed forms and completed books 
weigh 1000 to 4000 Ibs. A truck handles 
as much as 300 T. of paper daily. 
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The Logic of Industrial Logistics 
in Printing 


“When does plain, ordinary ‘materials handling’ become a matter of Industrial 
Logistics? The answer is when it ceases to be haphazard and careless of costs and 
becomes an orderly system most economical and productive in relation to other operations: 


“‘For instance, the smallest, simplest least expensive battery-powered truck suitable 
for work in printing plants is a low-lift platform unit with rated capacity of 4000 lbs. 
It can transport this weight of load at speeds up to 5 miles an hour on reasonably level, 


unobstructed floors. 


“In service the truck’s capacity, of course, remains 4000 lbs., but the extent to 
which it applies this capacity in distance or equivalent volume, and how well it teams 
up with other productive equipment depends on individual conditions. Hence, maximum 
benefits from the use of a truckare obtained through an engineered system.” 








Box and Carton Materials Handling 


Another type of printed product which 
is practically indispensable today is the 
paperboard box or carton. Its manufac- 
ture extends beyond the realm of print- 
ing, calls for departments for designing 
and manufacture of cartons in many 
shapes and sizes appropriate to different 
kinds of merchandise. 

One of the largest producers is located 
in the Midwest. It has machines with 
capacity for handling 400 T. of paper- 
board daily; many large multi-color 
printing presses ; batteries of small presses ; 
ink mill, composing plant; package de- 
sign and art departments; experimental 
and testing laboratory; power plant, 
warehouse, four railroad sidings and 
many motor trucks. 


This company uses fork and platform 
trucks in the customary manner for trans- 
porting and tiering materials on skids 
and pallets, and also in some other ways 
that are especially interesting. Operators 
transport three rolls of paper in vertical 
position on one pallet. These rolls 
roughly are 36 in. long, 18 in. diam. and 
individually weigh 415 lbs. The loads 
are triple-tiered with the fork truck. 

The same truck also double-tiers 
larger size rolls weighing 2200 to 3100 
Ibs. In this latter operation rolls are not 
nested but placed in horizontal position 
one on top of the other, slightly off 


center. The fork is inserted at the point’ 


of contact of the rolls and as the truck is 
moved forward the upright is tilted back- 
ward, causing the load to roll against the 
upright. This is a simple and effective 


Graphic Illustrations Show Elwell-Parker Paper Handling Trucks at Work 


Fig. 7—Battery-driven fork truck in daily routine in lithographic 
printing department of plant manufacturing waxed-paper for 
wrapping food products. Rolls are brought in directly from 
freight car or storage. Rolls are lifted vertically or horizontally 
by means of this truck, which also is adaptable to other types 


of loads. 
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Fig. 8—Packages of printed paper cartons packed flat are 
assembled in Master-Unit loads on skids and pallets and tiered 
to ceiling in manufacturer’s warehouse by means of battery- 
driven, fork-type truck. Loads, weighing 1 to 2 T., will be re- 
moved in similar manner and transported to freight cars or road 
trucks for shipment to consumers, insuring minimum of handling. 
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method of handling large rolls horizon- 
tally by meansof a properly designed fork. 

Relatively small, uniform, easily han- 
dled packages of processed carton stock 
are assembled into Master-unit loads 
weighing up to a ton or more on pallets 
and moved by means of a fork truck to 
storage where they are tiered to ceiling 
height. Heaviest loads of flat stock of 
printing paper weighing up to 2 T. are 
handled on skids with fork or platform 
trucks. A fork truck handles new pallets 
or the old lift-truck skids. The company 
uses these machines for large number of 
jobs, including the transportation of bales 
of paper scrap on the bare forks. 


Handling Waxed Paper Food Products 


Another company specializes in the 
manufacture of printed waxed paper 
for wrapping bread and other food prod- 
ucts. It receives rolls of paper weighing 


500 Ibs. in freight cars running directly 
into the plant. The paper is enclosed in 
stout wrappers. Truck operators handle 
and double-tier these rolls vertically in 
multiples of two or three without skids 
or pallets. 

This is accomplished by reason of the 
fact that the wrapping is turned in at the 
ends by the shipper and affords just 
sufficient padded space for insertion of 
the fork. Rolls are transported from 
freight car to storage or the presses, 
afterwards transported to the waxing 
and cutting machines, thence to the 
packaging department and to storage or 
freight car. 

Two Elwell-Parker units, one a high- 
lift platform, the other a fork, serve the 
requirements in this plant. The platform 
is used in moving heavy loads of paper- 
board used for packaging; transporting 
dies and other mechanical equipment, 
supplies for the waxing machines, and 


Dallas Craftsmen Observe 


duced in Dallas printing houses,” 
was answered during the “Ben 
Franklin Week in Dallas” when Dallas- 
ites were enlightened through the radio, 


Wire type of work is being pro- 








Franklin Printing Week 


newspaper and department store window 
displays. These activities were sponsored 
by the Dallas Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, during the week of January 
14. 








Neiman-Marcus, nationally famous specialty shop in Dallas, devoted one of its highest- 
traffic windows to a display showing the steps required to prepare one of its recent adver- 
tisements: Shown are layout, mechanical paste-up and art, complete engraving with 
engraver’s proof, newspaper page frame, mat, and curved stereotype cast ready for the 
press. Thousands took opportunity here to learn the steps necessary for advertisement 
Production. 
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removing paper trim to the road trucks. 

Large wood bins mounted on dollies 
receive the trim at the machines, and 
when the bins are filled the truck’s plat- 
form is pushed under the dolly. At the 
shipping platform a road truck stands at 
street level. Bin is elevated above the 
open truck body and when the hinged 
front of the bin is dropped the waxed 
paper trimmings slide of their own 
weight into the road truck. 

The foregoing highlights some of the 
many uses of power trucks in printing 
establishments. Like other equipment 
they must be selected and used with dis- 
crimination for the character of the work 
to be done. 

Trucks cannot be made to solve all 
materials-handling problems. At the 
same time it must be taken into account 
that their rapidly increasing use is evi- 
dence of adaptability and of their value 
as time, man and money savers. 


Dallas radio station programs spot~ 
lighted various phases of the industry, 
newspapers carried pictures and stories; 
while over a dozen leading downtown 
stores devoted a section of their display 
window to the printers. 

The week was climaxed with a dinner 
dance attended by 350 persons on the 
roof of a Dallas hotel. Roy Cowan, Dallas 
printing firm member, served as master 
of ceremonies with Tommy Masters, 
vice president of the club, in charge of 
the dinner dance. 

Homer L. Green is president of the 
Dallas Club and assisting him in showing 
displays in downtown stores were: Paul 
Lay, Dave McConnell, Wyatt Whaley 
and Joe Raab, all members of the club. 

Dallas stores combined their efforts to 
show every form of printing. An electrical 
company depicted the scene of Ben 
Franklin discovering electricity by flying 
a kite during a thunder storm. 


Type & Press of Illinois 
Incorporates 


Henry Spero, manager of Type & 
Press of Illinois, Inc., announces the 
recent incorporation of that company. 
The officers are Henry Spero, Anita 
Patterson, A. S. Goodman and L. J. 
West. Tucker Colton, now on terminal 
leave from the U. S. Navy, will join that 
company in the sales and service de- 
partment. 


Opens San Francisco Office 


Herbert W. Suter, vice president and 
general sales manager of The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, announces the opening of a dis- 
trict sales office in Mills Tower, 220 Bush 
St., San Francisco. Clarke Marion, vice 
president of the company and former 
manager of the Champion mill at Ham- 
ilton, will be in charge. For nearly five 
years, Mr. Marion headed Champion’s 
office in Washington, D. C., which was 
set up to cooperate with the War Pro- 
duction Board and other government 
agencies. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


Double Action Vibrating Jogger 
TT SYNTRON COMPANY an- 


nounces an improvement in_ its 

“double action”’ type paper joggers, 
by the addition of casters—enabling the 
operator to move the jogger around from 
one position to another. 

These double action joggers jog the 
paper on the bottom, but their action is 
also to move the paper stack against the 
end board, thereby jogging the paper on 
the end or vertical side at the same time, 


View of improved Syntron Paper Jogger, 
CPJ-O. 


eliminating the necessity of turning the 
paper over to separately jog each edge. 

At the present time, two models of the 
double action type are available. The 
first is the Model CPJ-O, shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is equipped 
with 14 in. x 20 in. deck, and having a 
knee-pressure “off and on” switch. 

The second model is of a much larger 
size, having a 2614 in. x 31 in. deck, 
and is called Model CPJ-2. 

Both models also feature rheostat con- 
trol of vibration, which permits the 
operator to increase or decrease the 
amplitude of vibration to suit the type 
of stock being jogged. 

Additional catalog information is 
available from the Syntron Company 
upon request, or Printing Equipment 
Engineer will pass along your request. 
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BEX UT-30 Washing Compound 


EX UT-30 is an amber liquid. Ex- 
h tended with 10 to 500 parts of water 

it will clean any surface to which 
water may be applied. It is chemically 
neutral and it is claimed has no adverse 
effect on skin, cloth, metals or plastics. 
It is odorless. 

On dilution with water, it forms a 
stable mixture. BEX UT-30 weighs 
about 84% lbs. per gal. If necessary, in 
exceptional cases, it may be used in con- 
centrated form without risk. Dilutions 
for use are provided. Ranges have been 
found successful. 

Gaybex BEX UT-30 washing com- 
pound is supplied in 5 gal. and 54 gal. 
drums. Manufactured by Gaybex Cor- 
poration. 


To Produce Gardiner Solders 


DGAR L. NEWHOUSE, Jr., presi- 
li dent of Federated Metals Division, 

American Smelting and Refining Co., 
has announced that arrangements have 
been completed with the Gardiner Metal 
Co. of Chicago, to produce and market 
Gardiner extruded solders. These include 
solid wire, acid core, rosin core, ribbon 
and extruded body solder. 

‘As a result of this arrangement,”’ said 
Mr. Newhouse, “‘Federated’s capacity to 
produce extruded solders has been in- 
creased, and enables us to render a 
broader service to users of solders every- 
where.” 


Cramer Model E Interval Timer 


HE R. W. Cramer Company, Inc. 
| announces an electric interval timer 
featuring the recently developed 
Cramer Model E construction. Instru- 
ments of this type are specified to control 





the running time of process equipment; 
to control duration of exposure, as in 
X-ray machines; to close one circuit and 
open another at a predetermined inter- 
val or to operate signal after a certain 
time interval. 

The Model E Interval Timer accord- 
ing to manufacturer, represents a defi- 
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nite advance in the design and mechani- 
cal construction of this type of equip- 
ment, stressing the following features: 
larger dials designed for easy reading 
and easy setting; sturdier frame con- 
struction permitting greater precision 
in original assembly and the promise 
of longer life; simplified screw mount- 
ings designed to conform to standard 
instrument practice so that timers may 
be grouped on instrument panels in 
combination with other typical control 
and indicating instruments to complete 
the installation. 

Literature covering this and other 
instruments in the Cramer line of time 
control equipment available on request. 


Glaswik. Moistener 


. W. PIKE & CO. has announced a 
ii moistener, the chief feature of which 
is a spun-glass wick which draws 
water from the well. Capillary action 
spreads the water evenly through the 
wick. The wick, it is claimed, is always 





wet to the proper degree and will give 
service indefinitely. Made of inorganic 
matter it will not corrode or decay, nor 
become foul smelling. Can be washed in 
water. Encased in clear flint jar with 
water level always visible. Intended for 
use by office workers, cashiers, printers, 
binders and librarians. Manufactured by 
E. W. Pike & Co. 


Skilbeck Humidifier 
J istaches 10 the ra apparatus which 


attaches to the radiators of hot water 

and sub-atmospheric pressure heat- 
ing systems, and diffuses moisture into 
the air as it is heated, has been an- 
nounced by the Skilbeck Mfg. Co. 

On hot water systems the humidifier 
utilizes the water circulating through the 
radiator while on sub-atmospheric pres- 
sure systems the water is brought to the 
humidifier by a small copper tube con- 
nected to the nearest water source. In 
both types the water tickles onto an 
absorbent cloth which is wrapped around 
three heated coils. Coils provide a rapid 
rate of evaporation. Weighted valve 
regulates flow of water as evaporation 
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demands, and rate of evaporation is 
determined by temperature of heating 
medium circulating through humidifier 
coils. Thus it is claimed, a relative 
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The Skilbeck Humidifier is attached to 
hot water radiators or it can be attached 
to sub-atmospheric pressure systems by a 
copper pipe. The device provides humidi- 
fication for approximately 10,000 cu. ft. 











humidity of 30% to 40% is maintained 
at all times. 

The hot water model will serve an 
area of approximately 10,000 cu. ft. and 
can be installed in multiples for larger 
areas. Its capacity allows for a change 
of air every hour. 

The vapor model is built in two sizes, 
one to serve an area of 10,000 cu. ft. 
and the larger model to serve approxi- 
mately 15,000 cu. ft. 

The humidifiers have been designed to 
provide humidity in homes, apartments, 
hospitals, schools, institutions and the 
like. They are also said to be practical 
for industrial purposes where proper 
humidity safeguards materials such as 
wood, paper, leather, etc. 


Industrial Humidifying Unit 


HE Industrial Humidifying Unit pro- 
IP aces by Spraying Systems Co. is 

delivered ready for installation. It 
produces a finely atomized humidifying 
spray. 

Made in two- or four-nozzle units with 
humidistat control, the nozzles can be 
set at various angles to increase efficiency 
of moisture distribution. Siphon type 
humidifying nozzles are used which 
utilize compressed air, mixed externally, 
producing a fine, round (full cone) spray. 
The complete twg9-nozzle unit is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

Complete information will be sent on 
request by Spraying Systems Co., or it 
may be secured through Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer. For detailed information 
on Spraying Systems nozzles and related 
equipment, write for catalog No. 22. 


Automatic Sheet Collator 


#\HE Dager Automatic Sheet Collating 
Machine is designed for use in the 
production of sales books and similar 

work. Technical details of the machine 

are as follows: (1) Sheet capacity ranges 
from 7 in. by 81% in. to 10 in. by 14 in. 

(2) Number of sheets per set: duplicate 


Illustration shows one 
model of Dager Automatic 
Sheet Collating machine for 
use in production of sales 
books and similar work. The 
illustration shows one of 
three types of delivery. 
Type of delivery is op- 
tional with purchaser. Pres- 
ent model is limited to 
capacity of triplicate sets. 
Its principle, however, is 
applicable to any commer- 
cial manifold requirement 
up to 8 or 10 sheets per set. 
Where the need is for larger 
sets, Mr. Dager states com- 
bination machines can be 
built comprising several 
synchronized units. Run- 
ning speed of present model 
is up to 3000 duplicate or 
triplicate sets per hr. Speed 
of new machines will be 
increased materially, states 
sponsor. 


or triplicate. (3) Stocks handled range 
from 9 lb. sub. onion skin to 28 Ib. sub. 
safety paper. (4) Running speeds are up 
to 3000 duplicate or triplicate sets per 
hour. (5) Variable speed 14 h.p. motor 
is used to operate the machine; \% h.p. 
constant speed motor operates the pump. 
(6) Floor space required is 23 in. by 58 
in.; base floor length is 41 in.; height 
overall is 51 in.; overall length, 58 in.; 
width, 23 in. 

Some of the operational features are 
as follows: (a) A device is provided to 
prevent gathering incomplete sets with- 
out stopping machine; when any sheet 
in a set fails to be delivered, other sheets 
are returned to the stock bins auto- 
matically. (b) The counter registers only 
when sets are delivered. (c) The machine 
is put into operation by stepping on a 








pedal and is stopped in the same man- 
ner. (d) A moving belt guide over the 
receiving bin prevents bunching of 
sheets when running at high speed. 
(e) The arms holding the suction feet are 
adjustable for contact with stock. (f) All 
sheets in a set are separated simultane- 
ously from stock and are delivered to the 
conveyors. 

The model shown is mounted on 
rollers and may be moved to any loca- 
tion in the shop. Operational movements 
of the machine are few, with very few, if 
any, precision parts. Stock tables operate 
independently of each other so that vary- 
ing quantities or weights of stock may be 
placed on them without special adjust- 
ments. 

An attachment has been devised to 
effect intermittent delivery of “dividers” 





‘ 


Two-nozzle type of Industrial Humidifying Unit announced by Spraying Systems Co. 
Also made in four-nozzle type. Nozzles can be directed for most efficient humidification. 


Compressed air is utilized with water. 
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at predetermined intervals. It may be set 
at any given number, odd or even, and 
its operation is not confined to decimal 
figures. This divider feed control may be 
used in conjunction with one of the stock 
tables selected to hold the dividers 
(preferably the top table). When con- 
nected and set at the desired number, it 
will cause a single divider sheet to be 
delivered together with the last or first 
set being collated in a group or book. 


Further information may be obtained 
from Dager Printing Co. direct, or in 
care of Printing Equipment Engineer. 


All-Out Fire Extinguisher 


manufacturer, is designed to com- 
bine high efficiency under most con- 
ditions with maximum protection to the 
user and to equipment installations. 
All-Out is claimed to perform effectively 
under all climatic conditions, in extreme 
temperatures, and in the presence of 
winds or drafts. 
A dry chemical is ejected, under pres- 
sure, in a flat stream, that separates the 


| All-Out fire extinguisher, states 





flame from the burning material. It 
forms a fire-smothering cloud over a 
flaming area up to a distance of 18 ft. It 
creates an insulating barrier between the 
operator and the flame providing protec- 
tion from radiant heat. On hot metal 
surfaces the dry chemical forms an insu- 
lating film, helping to guard against 
dangerous re-flash. 

Further claims are as follows: Forms 
no toxic gases, non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, non-abrasive, harmless to finished 
surfaces, easily removed with a brush, 
squeeze grip nozzle for control, light 
weight permits carrying, chemical will 
not deteriorate or cake, easily refilled, 
requiring no special tools or equipment, 
26 in. of 4% in. ID pressure hose. 

The All-Out Dry Chemical Extin- 
guisher is announced as meeting require- 
ments of the Associated Factory Mutual 
Laboratories and Underwriters Labora- 
tories. Product of Pressurelube, Inc. 
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View of Ewald Improved 
Cleaner for Line-Composing 
Machine Plungers. Fur- 
nished in 3-unit complete 
assembly, or units may be 
obtained separately. 


Improved Line-Composing Machine 
Plunger Cleaner 


. EWALD COMPANY has an- 
1, nounced an improved machine for 
cleaning and polishing plungers of 
line-composing machines. The new 
assembly consists of three units which 
are obtainable separately, as follows: 
(1) The plunger cleaner mechanism, 
(2) The service wagon to which is at- 
tached a box for receiving dross skim- 
mings taken from the crucible at the 
time the plunger is being cleaned, also 
has fitted to it a tool rack upon which are 
suspended the tools used in cleaning the 
crucible and well, and (3) a new and im- 
proved pot crucible well cleaning brush. 
The body of the cleaning machine is 
made of one-piece cast aluminum. All 
bearings are tight fitting to prevent the 
escape of metallic dust while the plunger 
is being rotated against the cleaning 
brush. Bronze bearings are supplied for 
the main crankshaft. 

The plunger cleaner wagon is made of 
light-weight steel. Two of the legs are 
provided with rubber-tired steel disk 
wheels to facilitate movement around 
the composing machines. The other two 
legs have rubber tips fitted to them 
which grip the floor and prevent move- 
ment of the wagon while a plunger is 
being cleaned and polished. 


Lewis-Shepard Lift, Dumper 
and Transfer Table 


[) ‘rosing 00 for use in newspaper com- 

posing rooms, this labor-saving dump 
truck can be used for several pur- 
poses. In its lowered position, the flat 
table top can be used as a truck table, 
transfer table, or work bench. 

The table top may be raised 6 in. to 
take care of variations in height. Re- 
moval of the table top converts the truck 
into a bin truck. In newspaper work, the 
underneath bin receives dead metal from 
the chases, after which the metal may be 
dumped into the metal melting pot. 
Dumping takes place automatically as 











the bin is lifted to dumping height. Lift- 
ing is accomplished hydraulically by 
means of a pedal. Lowering speed is con- 


Above—Lift, Dumper and Transfer Table 
being used in newspaper composing room 
to transfer page form from truck to make- 
up table. 


Below—Operator raises metal bin from 
Lift, Dumper and Transfer Table for 
dumping metal into metal remelting pot, or 
into stereotype pot as shown in this view. 
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stant and under the control of a deadman 
type handle. 

Another suggested use for the truck is 
that janitors, as they clean, can collect 
scrap in this unit and dump it in any 
container up to 48 in. high. 

Bin capacity is about 334 cu. ft., maxi- 
mum weight that can be handled is 
1000 Ibs. 


Stroke Counter with Over-Travel Arm 


counter with built-in protection 

against over-travel of the operating 
arm is announced by the Production 
Instrument Co. 

The operating arm works against a 
coil’spring which permits the arm to con- 


\ SMALL, rugged non-reset stroke 





tinue beyond the full stroke without in- 
jury to the counter. The arm may be 
installed on either side of the counter 
and set at any angle. 

The counter is enclosed in a case 
which, combined with small size, makes 
it suitable for built-in applications. The 
five large number wheels register to 
99,999 and repeat. 

Further information may be secured 
through manufacturer or from Printing 
Equipment Engineer. 


Announces Plasticizing Oil 


EVILLAC TS, a new plasticizing 
\ resin having littlke odor and good 

color retention, has been placed on 
the market by The Neville Company. 

Suggested uses for the new product are 
as a plasticizer, softener, impregnant, 
and for water-proof and grease-proof 
paper coatings. 

A clear amber, resinous oil with a 
vague phenol odor, is viscous and slow 
flowing. It is soluble in practically all 
solvents except water, glycerine and 
higher polyhydric alcohols; and miscible 
with ethylene glycol and its di- and tri- 
derivatives. It is compatible with zein, 
cellulose derivatives, synthetic rubbers, 
terpene, alkyd, phenolic, vinyl and 
coumarone-indene resins. 

This chemical is suitable compound- 
ing material to use with zein, as it im- 
parts waterproofness and lasting flexi- 
bility. The resulting protein film retains 
its alcohol solubility, gloss and slick-feel. 

Nevillac TS has an average molecular 
weight of 250. Specific gravity at 
30.0/15.6 deg. C. is approximately 1.08. 
Refractive index at 25 deg. C. is 1.599. 
Distillation is essentially above 300 deg. 
C. with slow decomposition beginning at 
about 370 deg. C. 
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60-Line Photo-Engraving 
Contact Screen 


been announced by the Eastman 

Kodak Co. Known as the Koda- 
graph Contact Screen for Photo-engrav- 
ing—60 line, use of the new screen, 
states manufacturer, offers great contrast 
control and improved tone reproduction 
and sharpness. It represents the first time 
the contact screen method, used in photo- 
lithographic reproduction, has been 
successfully introduced to standard photo- 
engraving. 

Designed to produce screen negatives 
which are ideal for newspaper reproduc- 
tion and for general coarse-screen photo- 
engraving, the new screen eliminates the 
necessity of using multiple lens stops and 
varied screen distances to control tone 
reproduction. Contrast control is achieved 
by the use of filters. Low contrast nega- 
tives are produced when a Wratten No. 
4 (yellow) filter is used for the entire ex- 
posure. Extreme contrast is obtained 
with a Wratten No. 30 (rose) filter, 
while intermediate contrast is achieved 
without the use of a filter. Only in un- 
usual cases where extra-flat originals are 
involved is it necessary to use the rose 
filter for even a portion of the exposure. 

Contrast control with filters is possible 
with this new screen because it is made 
up of dots that are graded from a clear 
center to a high density magenta dye at 
the edges. When yellow light strikes the 
screen, penetration of the light to the 
film is retarded in proportion to the in- 
creasing dye density which limits the ex- 
pansion of the dot. However, with light of 
a similar color to that of the screen, such 
as is produced by the rose filter, penetra- 
tion of the dye is increased, resulting in 
rapid expansion of the dots and excessive 
contrast. 

In addition to providing greater con- 
trast control, manufacturer states, the 
screen assures better tone and textural 
rendition of the original copy, with 
greater sharpness; negatives made from 
the new screens will print with definition 
obtainable only with finer conventional 
screens. 

The new screen is designed for use in 
close contact with the film, and therefore 
the use of a vacuum film holder or a 
pressure printing frame is recommended. 
When the roll-film type of camera is 
used, the Kodagraph contact screen 
should be fastened directly to the pres- 
sure glass. 

White flame arc lamps are the recom- 
mended type of illumination for use with 
the screen. A typical exposure for normal 
original copy, reproduced same size with 
two 35 amp. arcs at 4 ft. from the copy, 
includes a 2 min. exposure with the 
yellow filter, and a 15 sec. exposure with- 
outa filter, both at a lens aperture of f/16. 

The Kodagraph Contact Screen will 
be provided in the following sizes: 


A NEW Kodagraph contact screen has 


Over-all Dimensions 


Film Size of Screen 
8 x 10 in. 9x If in: 
11 x 14 in. 12 x 15 in. 
14 x 17 in. 15 x 18 in. 
16 x 20 in. 17 x 21 in. 
22 x 23 in. 25.% 25 in. 





Impression Gauges Will Be Available 


UST-LESS EQUIPMENT CO. has 
I) completed arrangements toresume the 

manufacture of Cecil and Callahan 
Dial Impression Gauges and expect to be 
able to make deliveries in approximately 
60 days. .The gauges are used to set im- 
pression on newspaper printing presses. 
The company also hopes to be able to 
complete arrangements in the near future 
to resume manufacture of Cecil Rubber 
Roller Finishing Equipment and to sup- 
ply data to inquiries received from a 
number of plants in the United States as 
well as in China, Hawaii and Australia. 


Channel Entrance Brushes 


development of a Channel Entrance 

Brush in three different styles, which 
may be used for cleaning and polishing 
the raceways of channel entrances on 
line-composing machines. One style of 
brush consists of a rigid handle bent 
to an angle of approximately 45 deg. for 
cleaning the “short” entrances on line- 
composing machines. Inserted in the 
handle is a row of brass bristles approx- 
imately 2 in. wide, with the bristles 
approximately 4% in. long. The two 
other styles of brush are fitted with 
flexible spring steel handles so that they 
can be used in cleaning channel en- 
trances of various depths. 

Sponsor states that after a channel 
entrance has been cleaned of combined 
dust and graphite, together with / 
hardened and gummy accumula- 
tions, by thorough washing with 
appropriate solvents that it is an 
easy matter to keep the entrances 
clean and polished afterwards. 

When properly used the brush 
will last a long time. The brass 
bristles polish the channel 
plates without pressure. 

Further information 
may be secured from 
Linotype Parts Co. di- 
rect or Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer will be 
glad to pass along 
your request. 


[' Linotype Parts Co. announces 


View of line-com- 
posing machine 
channel entrance 
cleaning brush. 
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Mechanical Executives 


are invited to submit to the 
editor of Printing Equipment Engi- 
neer descriptions of devices or 
production helps which have 
been devised in their plants for 
publication in this magazine. 
Perhaps these ideas will be of 
help to other executives. 
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CURLING OF LITHOGRAPHIC PAPER* 


URLING of paper assumes various forms, interferes with lithographic production in 
various ways, and often detracts from the quality and usefulness of the finished 
product. Often it is difficult to determine whether the cause of curl lies in the paper 

or in a lithographic operation. Correct diagnosis is essential before effective remedial 
or preventive measures can be taken. 

There are three fundamental causes of curl: 

(a) Non-uniform expansion and contraction of cellulose fibres with changes in their 
moisture content; (b) Arrangement of fibres which produces grain and two-sidedness in 
the paper sheet; and (c) Stresses built into the sheet as a result of drying under tension, 
and calendering. Contributing factors are expansivity, surface-sizings and coatings, and 
exposure to variable atmospheric conditions. Curl is geometrical. A sheet of paper will 
lie flat if the dimensions of its two sides, in both the grain and cross directions, are exactly 
equal. If it curls this is because at least one dimension of one side is less than the corre- 
sponding dimension of the opposite side. 

Methods of measurement of curling tendency in current use show only the effects of 
expansivity and degree of two-sidedness of paper. They are useful in rating papers 
according to “‘curliness” and in controlling this property in paper making. They are of 
little help however, in solving problems of curl and in avoiding curling troubles in litho- 
graphic applications. What is needed for these purposes is a knowledge both of the 
nature of the paper and the effects on it of the lithographic operations through which 
it must pass. 

Types of curl met with in lithographic production can be divided into three classes: 
(1) Inherent curl, built into or acquired by paper as a result of improper manufacture; 
(2) Moisture curl, caused by non-uniform distribution of moisture in the sheet, or too much 
or too little moisture; (3) Structural curl, caused by a permanent alteration in paper 
structure. These classes of curl are discussed with illustrating examples, and practical 
preventive measures and remedies are suggested. 





*Abstract of paper delivered before the Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 
Association, Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y., February 26, 1946, by Prof. Robert F. 
Reed, of the Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
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Northwest Mechanical Conference — Some new ideas 


advanced by speakers—Attendance of 340 executives and 


manufacturer and supplier representatives 


By HORACE ANNIS 





paper Mechanical Conference, held 
at Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn., 
February 16, 17 and 18 was a complete 
success. Attendance of 340, an increase 
of over 100 beyond that for the previous 
conference, was spread over 15 states and 
points in Canada with 67 cities and towns 
represented. Most distant registrants 
were Richard M. Fitzgerald, mechanical 
superintendent of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette and Harry Eybers, 
mechanical superintendent of the Salt 
Lake City (Utah) Tribune and Telegraph. 
Formal sessions were opened Sunday, 
Feb. 17, with a brief address of welcome 
by Conference President Al Rosene, 
mechanical superintendent of the St. 
Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press and the invo- 
cation by Conference Vice President 
Joseph Hick, composing room machinist, 
St. Cloud (Minn.) Times. Production 
department clinics followed, with numer- 
ous job shop men in attendance, in addi- 
tion to the newspaper people. 


Ts Third Annual Northwest News- 
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Photo Engravers 


The photo-engravers’ open forum was 
conducted by Co-chairman’ Ernest 
Scherer, Minneapolis Daily Times and 
Kenneth Waughtal, Mason City (Ia.) 
Gazette, with Mr. Scherer presiding. 
Speakers at this forum included E. G. 
Carlson, Harold M. Pitman Co., Chi- 
cago, who discussed the preparation of 
color plates, and Ira Hoffman, Eastman 
Kodak Co., who explained color photog- 
raphy and film. There was also a brief 
discussion of fluorographic masking by 
M. A. Shapiro, fluorographic sales man- 
ager of the Printing Arts Research 
Laboratory, Inc. 

Mr. Carlson, a member of the research 
committee of the Litho Technical Foun- 
dation of America, gave a description of 
a color job, step by step in both the direct 
and indirect methods, emphasizing that 
the first consideration, regardless of the 
method followed, must be a careful study 
of the art to be reproduced in order that 


there be a full awareness of the tonal 
values and color gradations involved. 
This must be done, * said, in order that 
one may prevent flatness in the middle- 
tones or chalkiness of the highlights 
while bringing out the shadow details. 

In studying illumination, the speaker 
said, the light source as well as the stop 
used is of the greatest importance and 
exposure time is of equal consequence. 
Starting with the shadow stop, he said 
that for panchromatic plates a very small 
stop should be used, since a large stop 
will gray or flatten the subject. For the 
flashing, the exposure should be long 
enough to produce a small, sharp and 
opaque dot, he explained, in order to 
benefit shadow details. Lower tone 
values are the deciding factor in selecting 
the other stops, it was explained, since 
the lower tones reflect slowly. 


Filters and Screen Angles 


Going into the matter of filters and 
screen angles, Mr. Carlson discussed the 
combinations commonly used, setting up 
the following schedule: 


(See Opposite Page) 


The speaker explained that subjects 
are frequently encountered which require 
the use of filter combinations. He added 
the caution that plates should be loaded 
and developed in total darkness as safety 
light is of very little use. Developing, he 
declared, should be at the temperature 
recommended by the manufacturer—a 
rule which should be adhered to closely. 

The key plate, the speaker said, is 


usually the black plate and in it one must . 


go for color and form, making use of a 
very small shadow dot. Modulation of 
form should be made of prime impor- 
tance in this one. 


Aim in Separation Negatives 


The aim in separation negatives is to 
separate from ‘the yellow the lavenders, 
purples, blues and cold reds; from the 
red, the greens, grays and clean blues; 
from the blue, the reds, orange and yel- 
lows. The better this is done, the speaker 
said, the easier will be the job of the 
printer when he tries to reproduce the 
colors of the original. But when all has 
been done that can be done by the 
camera, there is still the need, he said, 
of careful work on the part of the etcher 
and the finisher to approach as near as 
possible to the impossible—the perfect 
color reproduction. 

Combined exposures may be helpful 
at times, Mr. Carlson said, by using two 
filters and even a short exposure without 
a filter becomes necessary on some sub- 
jects. Heavy blue can be lightened by 
such a short exposure, he added. 

Masking is not the cure-all which 
some suppose, the speaker said, but it 
can be very useful on some subjects if 
great care is exercised in its use. 


Development Technique 


Development procedure is all-impor- 
tant, Mr. Carlson emphasized, and again 
cautioned that this must be done at uni- 
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FILTERS AND SCREEN ANGLES 


Filters: 4-color Blue. ...... .. 
Green... 2... 


ed... 5 


3-color Blue. . 
Greens. .ss Ss: 
|. i ese. 


Duotone Yellow. ...... 
Color plate... ..... 


form temperature and in total darkness. 
Great care must be maintained in fixing 
and washing lest stained negatives result. 
He noted that a light cutting of the 
negative with Farmer’s reducer will re- 
move halation around the dot and 
sharpen details. 

The printer should see to it that the 
coating of the plate is smooth and even; 
that full printing time is given to prevent 
graying out during etching; that there 
should be enough range to permit the 
etcher to do his work progressively and 
thus attain good depth, proper dot 
structures and tonal values. This is 
especially important, he added, where 
the coarser screens are employed, as in 
newspaper work. 


Etching Color Plates 


Mr. Carlson gave a step by step ex- 
planation of the progressive method of 
etching at this point to emphasize the 
importance of range in the plate. He told 
how the first bite is carried as far as the 
shadow details permit, then staged out 
for the next bite to favor the middletones 
and after this staging is done there must 
be sufficient dot value left at the high- 
light point to permit either staging, local 
etching or both, if best results are to be 
obtained. The importance of range will 
be realized, he said, if one visualizes the 
example of a subject in which there is a 
white cloud in a very blue sky—a wide 
tonal spread. 

At the conclusion, Mr. Carlson urged 
that proofing be done with the same 
grade of ink and quality of paper as that 
to be used in running the job on the 
press, in order that there may be no dis- 
appointment in the final result. 


Learn What Goes On Inside Camera 


Mr. Carlson was followed by Mr. 
Hoffman, who urged all who now are in 
contact with color printing and all who 
are likely to be brought into contact with 
it later to learn what goes on inside the 
camera and what happens when separa- 
tions are made. He emphasized the fact 
that only by long study can one hope to 
do good work and that alertness is re- 
quired at all times lest blues and greens 
come out too dark, and yellow and 
magentas too light. Masking, he said, 
will help to obtain true color, but added 
that one should not be too worried if 
exact colors are unattainable so long as 
the final result is a pleasing picture. No 
two men can judge color the same, he 
said, and therefore, the final result will 
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appear different to different persons. He 
advised the use of a densitometer, not to 
get perfection, but to balance the negative. 

There is no set rule to be used in mask- 
ing Kodachrome, Mr. Hoffman said, 
pointing out that masking will reduce 
the density range between shadow and 
highlights. The only way to flatten 
Kodachrome, he said, is with a short 
exposure and short development. The 
use of a diffused mask, he explained, will 
cut color contrast, balance the negative 
and reduce refraction. 

More color control is possible with the 
indirect method than with the direct 
method, Mr. Hoffman said, since there 
is more chance to take color out on the 


negative than on the positive, but neither 
method is easy. However it is handled, it 
requires the services of a skilled man, a 
careful study of the ABCs of camera and 
separations and then a lot of trial and 
error. 


Co-Chairmen elected by this group 
for the succeeding year are: Obbie Jen- 
nison, Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune, and George March, St. Pau 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press. 


Line-Casting Machinists’ Clinic 


While the engra vers were having their 
discussion, the line-casting machinists 
were also conducting a clinic in another 
room, with Fred J. Landon, head of the 
printing department of Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute, Minneapolis, as the 
principal speaker. This clinic was under 
the direction of Joseph J. Cory, St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press. 

Mr. Landon, discussing the case of the 
apprentice, declared that selection of the 
apprentice is the most important step 
and that this should not be done in a hit 
or miss fashion. He urged the use of 
aptitude tests in order that this step in 

(Continued on Page 48) 








SILVERING OF PLASTIC MOLDS 


Substitute plastic mold to eliminate silvering still in experi- 
mental stage. 


wax or lead as an electrotype molding material. The mos 


O' relatively recent origin is the use of plastic sheets instead o 


commonly used plastic for this purpose and the one the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has found to be the most satisfactory from all 
standpoints is a copolymer of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate known as 


“Vinylite.” 


In the past it has been the practice of electrotypers to produce an 
electrically conductive wax mold by coating it with graphite. This meth- 
od cannot be used on plastic molds because the non-porous structure of 
the sheet plastic makes it unreceptive to the particles of graphite even 
as applied by the wet leader. Instead, the clean, swift, and efficient 
method of silvering the molds to make them conductive is employed. 
The silvering solutions are applied by a suitable spray gun after the 
mold has been cleaned and “sensitized” by treatment with a stannous 


chloride solution. 


By this method, in which the silver and reducing solutions are mixed 
as sprays, an adherent, electrically conductive silver film is deposited 
upon the plastic mold. This process has eliminated the dirt associated 
with the production of the wax-graphite mold and considerably short- 
ened the elapsed time between the making of the mold and its intro- 


duction into the plating tank. 


Experiments are being made in several plants with the object of 
developing a plastic molding sheet which will be impregnated with a 
conductive material, thus making unnecessary the silvering of the mold. 
To the best of my knowledge, this has not yet reached a point where 
satisfactory results can be obtained on a production basis. 

Note: Appreciation is entended Craftsman John A. McLean, Super- 
intendent of Platemaking, Government Printing Office, for his assistance 
in the preparation of this article—M. S. Kantrowitz, Chairman, Research 
Committee, Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen.—Printed by 
courtesy of the Capital Craftsman. 
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1J—Here are shown artists working on glass flats and golden 
rod overlays over lighted tables. 


2—tThis is a view of one of the vacuum printing frames used in 
“shooting” the press plate. 


3—View showing whirlers in the plate coating room. Application 
of the light-sensitive gelatine coating to the aluminum press 
plate follows procedure set for Graphic Arts with variations 
allowing for rigid temperature control; also, speed of whirling 
is considerably slower. 


4—Delivery end of hand-fed direct rotary press used in gelatine 
printing. With fly-stick delivery and jogger boards, this view of 


CONTINUOUS-TOME COLOR PRINTING 


Illustrations in full color without the mechanical screen 


By ADAM HENRI REISER 











Some steps in Gelatine Printing Prcduction Illustrated in Plant of New York Gravure Company 


the press resembles the old-time letterpress drum cylinder. How- 
ever, the reader can visualize that the aluminum press plate is 
clamped on the large cylinder—half of which is used for the plate 
and the other half for the inking mechanism. In gelatine printing, 
the plate is screenless. The light-hardened printing image is ink 
receptive. The non-printing areas of the plate are ink-repellant. 
No damping mechanism is used because the non-printing areas 
are hygroscopic and carry their own moisture to repel ink. It 
must be remembered that the surface of the entire plate retains a 
film of gelatine. The hardened areas lie a bit below the surround- 
ing and raised surface (the portions holding moisture being 
swollen). The grains of gelatine, swollen or hardened, produce the 
continuous-tone effect so similar to photography. 


tine printing has its place in the Graphic 
Arts. “There is a definite field for gela- 
tine printing in the short-run color work 
of promotion and advertisement,” 
asserted Mr. Honore. “‘As a matter of 
actual fact, gelatine printing is more 
economical than other processes where 
the run falls below 5000 sheets and a 
high standard of color production is re- 





quired.” 


OTHING revolutionary about that— 
N it’s been going on for years. Just used 
the head lines because everybody 
isn’t familiar with the process. What is 
this form of printing? How is it worked? 
Commonly called gelatine printing, 
the process represents one of the oldest 
Graphic Arts methods. It stems from 
>way back, when, known as “‘lichtdruck”’ 
it presented a layer of gelatine solution 
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carried on a glass plate, to be run on a 
flatbed press. 

Let’s look in on a modern gelatine 
printing plant and see how it works. We 
are indebted to Leo. E. Honore of the 
New York Gravure Co., New York, 
N. Y., for the information and permis- 
sion to illustrate this article with pictures 
of his plant. In discussing the process, 
Mr. Honore stressed the fact that gela- 


No Mechanical Halftone Screen Used 
in Gelatine Printing 


Modern gelatine printing uses metal, 
either zinc or aluminum for the anchor- 
age of the minutely thin gelatine film 
used as a printing image. Pure gelatine 
printing requires no mechanical screen 
to produce the tints running from pure 
white to the solid color. The reticulation 
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Fig. 5—Cross-section view of part of gelatine printing plate (exaggerated and not drawn 
to scale). The depressed areas A, have been light-hardened, reject moisture and therefore 
accept ink from the inking rollers. The higher (swollen) areas B, have not been exposed 
to light because they represent non-work areas under the opaque part of the negative. 
These areas are swollen because they absorb moisture when the plate is soaked in water 
prior to putting the plate on the press. The hardened areas A reject moisture and thus 


retain their original level. 


As in conventional gravure, the degree of depth controls the ink coverage. This fact, 
plus the proximity of the wells, governs whether a given area is solid, one-half or any 


per cent of tone. 


of the substance, gelatine, produces the 
grain so closely resembling the continu- 
ous tone of photography. 

Asin the other Graphic Arts processes, 
work starts with the copy. Water-color 
sketches, oil paintings, black and white 
sketches, kodachromes, repro proofs, 
color prints, blowups, and the like, may 
be used for reproduction. 

Two principal methods are employed 
for the separation of color in the copy. 

1. The overlay method is used in 
about 75% of the jobs. 

2. Color separation in the camera 
through filters is used in the balance 
(25%). 

Experience gained over many years 
dictates the use of the overlay method 
despite the fact that many hours of 
tedious hand work in drawing is neces- 
sary by skilled artists versed in translating 
color values in negative form. 

The key negative, rarely shot on any- 
thing but film, is made in full tone 
through a K_ filter. Ordinarily, the 
attempt is made to obtain a neutral 
negative holding the full range of tones 
found in the grey scale. However, 
specific colors or color schemes may re- 
quire shooting two or three camera 
separations to get the desired effect. 
These are then used with the overlay 
method in the making of the press plate. 

‘Where color separation negatives are 
shot the procedure parallels that of the 
other branches of the graphic arts. 

Using the negatives and hand draw- 
ings for the production of the press plate, 
the drawing of a layout showing where 
the separate parts are to be positioned 
with relation to each other on the big 
press sheet is required. This layout may 
be drawn to the golden rod masking 
paper and then stripped to the plate 
glass or drawn direct to the glass itself. 
The negatives are then positioned in 
their proper position on this flat, emul- 
sion side up and fastened down by means 
of scotch tape. Stripping and masking 


the work is stripped in negative form, 
for the transparent sections permit pas- 
sage of light when shooting the press 
plate, thereby, hardening the gelatine 
coating on the plate and thus creating 
the printing image. 


Making The Press Plate 


With the heavy masking paper used as 
golden rod, against the negative, the 
question of contact would appear to be a 
serious one. Yet the absence of the half- 
tone screen coupled with precautions 
taken to prevent loss of contact around 
the edges of the continuous-tone nega- 
tive effectively remove the hazards of 
lack of contact. But the thickness of the 
film and masking paper does leave a 
ridge in the aluminum plate used for the 
press plate when both are subjected to 
the pressure in the vacuum frame. 

Aluminum 31 pt. ga. plates are used to 
hold the film of gelatine coating. When 
new, these plates are treated similarly to 
the aluminum plate of offset-lith, in that 
a No. 0000 grain is put to the good side 
of the plate. When the plate has been 
used before, the old coating is removed 
by a bath of hot water and dilute hydro- 
fluoric acid, the plate being thoroughly 
scrubbed with the acid. Whether new or 
used, it is essential that the plate be 
absolutely clean before it is coated with 
the gelatine solution. Just before use, it 
is therefore rubbed with pumice powder 
and tissue, washed again and dried. 


_FEED TABLE 
| 


When ready to receive the coating, the 
plate is fastened in a whirler and the 
light-sensitive coating of gelatine allowed 
to flow onto the plate while it is in mo- 
tion in the whirler. This solution con- 
tains ammonium dichromate, alum and 
gelatine. The gelatine used in the process 
comes in three grades, soft, medium and 
hard. To offset irregularities in the sup- 
ply, large quantities usually are ordered, 
probably enough for a year’s period. 
Tests are run of the material and the 
formula arrived at is used for the period 
of the life of the lot. To illustrate, it may 
be found that 50% of the soft grade, 
added to 25% of the medium and 25% 
of the hard will yield a good working 
gelatine. The only variation or deviation 
from this formula that need then be 
made will be the addition of a bit more 
alum during the summer weather. 
Application of the coating through 
whirling the plate follows the procedure 
set for the Graphic Arts with variations 
allowing for rigid temperature control 
while whirling. Then too, the speed of 
whirling is considerably slower for the 


‘gelatine. The principle of securing the 


image through light action is also similar. 
However, the film of gelatine outside the 
hardened areas remains on the plate and 
accepts moisture, while the light-hard- 
ened areas accept grease or ink during 
the printing operation. Exposure is made 
through a negative placed in close con- 
tact with press plate in a printing frame. 

After exposure, the plate is soaked in 
water for a half hour. This removes the 
dichromate from the unexposed areas 
of the coating, leaving the gelatine be- 
hind on the plate’s surface. After drying, 
the press plate is aged overnight, it being 
advisable not to use the plate the day it 
is made. 

Softening the coating precedes use of 
the plate in the press. Soaking in a solu- 
tion of equal quantities of water and 
glycerine should leave the gelatine coat- 
ing soft enough to yield a tacky surface 
—yet not too tacky. The sheet of paper 
receiving the printing must leave the 
surface readily, trade experience dictat- 
ing the proper amount of tack giving 
best printing qualities. Some tell the 
resiliency of the coating by scraping it 
with a fingernail. Coating that crumbles 
under the nail is too brittle and hard and 
will be found to scum if it works at all. 


PLATE INK CYLINDER 


oxexere 


PRESS 
PLATE 
SURFACE 


methods are similar to those used in 
offset-lith, there being a difference how- 
ever, in the golden rod masking paper 
used in gelatine printing. The use of 
about a 12 pt. sheet enables the stripper 
to retain register of the overlay with the 
glass flat. Of course, work is stripped un- 
readible since the printing is carried on 
direct from the press plate to the paper 
or stock receiving the work. Then too, 


DELY TABLE 





Fig. 6—Diagrammatical view of gelatine plate printing press. The aluminum plate and 
the ink distributing ‘‘slab’”’ each occupy a portion of the large cylinder. Notice the eight 
“form” rollers and fly-stick delivery. 
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A soft, live gelatine will peel off under 
the nail, the scraping unfolding to the 
length it occupied on the plate’s surface. 
Such a coating has retained the moisture 
so necessary for the rejection of the ink 
during the printing operation in those 
areas free from work. 

But a plate coating can be too soft, 
too. How soft is too soft? Examination of 
the press-sheet at the start of the run 
from such a plate will show a very sharp 
print, for the soft gelatinous coating has 
accepted much moisture thereby causing 
the plate to refuse ink. Hardening the 
coating with the application of a solu- 
tion of formaldehyde and glycerine will 
work up the tints. Yet a hard plate may 
run a while and soften sufficiently to 
yield a satisfactory print. 

Reduction or the increase of tint 
strength to the tune of 15% may be 
accomplished with some degree of assur- 
ance that it remain constant druing the 
life of the run. But broadly speaking, 


Fig. 1.—Plan view of 
Broyles-Pittenger modified 
stick for casting slugs on 
the Ludlow from sterotype 
mats. At J is indicated the 
stereotype mat; 2 is the 
body of the stick; 3-3 are 
the edges of the slide lock- 
ing the mat in place and to 
provide a metal-tight seal 
along the edges; at 4 is indi- 
cated a cross-slide which 
locks slide 3-3 in position 
and also provides a metal- 
tight sea! against the escape 
of molten metal from the 
casting cell; the surface 5 


changes are best made on the flat rather 
than the plate. 


Special Inks, Paper and Presses 


Much heavier and more concentrated 
inks are used than in other Graphic Arts 
processes. Since the printing is direct, 
setoff occurs with this heavy ink. Slip- 
sheeting is therefore resorted to where 
the back of the sheet must remain clean. 
The direct rotary lithographic press used 
in the printing operation is hand-fed, 
delivering the printed sheets on fly 
sticks. No dampening rollers or system 
are used in the press since the hygro- 
scopic nature of the gelatine film makes 
them superfluous. The aluminum press 
plate is clamped on a large cylinder, 
half of which is used for the plate and 
the other half for an ink slab. Not only 
does this provide maximum ink distribu- 
tion but also better workability of the 
stiff ink used. 





serves as the end wall for the casting cell; 6 by turning up the knurled-head screw, the 
screw’s shoulder locks the cross-slide 4 in position. 


Slugs Designed to be Cast From 
Stereotype Mats in Ludlow 


stick, as illustrated and described in 

Patent No. 2,390,054, it will be pos- 
sible to cast slugs from a stereotype mat 
on the Ludlow. The patent has been 
granted to Lawren E. Broyles and Ever- 
ett J. Pittenger of Chico, Calif. 

While the device is designed to permit 
casting regular T-shaped slugs, the in- 
ventors employ the term “‘stereotypes’’, 
which conveys the idea that the slug can 
be used in the same manner as the stand- 
ard slug, or the shank of the slug is 
trimmed off and the remaining top part 
of the slug carrying the design cast from 
the stereotype mat can be mounted on 
metal base just as is a regular shell-cast 
stereotype. 

According to the description contained 
in the patent paper, the stick is modified 
so that it is solid like a bar containing 
a recess, as shown in cross-section dia- 
gram, Fig. 2. The molded stereotype 
mat 7 is trimmed to size to fit into the re- 
cess in the stick. Referring to Fig. 1, the 
mat 7 slide 3-3 is dovetailed at the edges 
which contact the stick body, and is 
slidable to the right. The dove-tailed 
cross-slide 4 serves two purposes: First, 
it is a keeper plate to hold slide 3-3 in 
position after the mat has been placed in 


MP ssc, as the use of a modified 
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the stick, and second, it forms one wall 
of the casting cell to prevent molten 
metal escaping beyond confines of the 
cell. The wall 5, which is an integral part 
of the stick, also prevents metal escaping 
from the matrix casting cell, while the 
surfaces of the slide 3-3 lock tightly 
against the Ludlow mold when metal is 
injected into the casting cell. The shoul- 
der of the knurled knob 6 serves to lock 
the cross-slide 4 in position before the 
cast is made to provide a metal-tight seal. 





Fig. 2.—Cross-section diagram showing 
Broyles-Pittenger stick. The stereotype 
mat is indicated at 1; the body of the stick 
is shown at 2, and the dove-tailed slide 
covering the mat is indicated at 3-3. The 
slide is beveled on four edges. The two 
outside bevels confine movement of the 
slide in its slot in the stick, and the two 
inside beveled edges provide easy parting 
of the slug from the stick. 





Experience dictates placing each press 
in a separate room so that each may have 
the individual condition of humidity de- 
manded by the plate being run. Nor- 
mally the moisture range of the press- 
room atmosphere for optimum conditions 
is between 40 and 65 deg. F. 

A special grade of paper is necessary 
for best results in this process. Printing 
5000 sheets over a day’s period is con- 
sidered good production, the presses 
running about 1000 sheets per hour. 
When runs lap over into a second day, a 
new plate is always necessary for the best 
results. This, therefore, limits the range 
of economy of the process to the 5000 
sheets mentioned at the outset. 

And now we’re at the end. It always 
comes. Just like the fog. Ah Sing heard a 
bell during a fog and asked, ‘“‘Whattee 
that?” “Fog Bell,’ replied the boatman. 
““No goodee,” chirped Ah Sing. “‘Light- 
house shine; whistle blow; bell ring; fog 
comee allee samee.” 


Roto and Comic Supplements 
Will Stick No Mo’ : 


NTERCHEMICAL CORPORA- 
| TION recently has had assigned to it 

a patent for non-sticking intaglio 
printing inks. The inventors are Wilbur 
L. Jones of New York, N. Y., and Ernest 
De Lia of Brooklyn, N. Y. The intaglio 
printing inks are particularly designed 
for printing rotogravure and comic sup- 
plements of Sunday newspapers. These 
newspaper sections or supplements nor- 
mally are prepared ahead of time and 
are then stored in piles for 24-hour-or- 


longer periods. ““The phenomenon known ° 


as ‘comic blocking’ ”’ it is stated in the 
patent application, “‘or sticking together 
of two sections, often results.’’ This is 
especially troublesome with inks made 
from resinous binders, dissolved in sol- 
vents of the volatitlity of benzene, con- 
sisting essentially of petroleum naphthas 
fortified with active solvents such as 
acetone or ethyl acetate. The new ink 
overcomes this difficulty. The ink con- 
sists of a pigment which may be any of 
the common pigments, dispersed in a 
solvent such as petroleum naphtha hav- 
ing a dimethyl sulfate value of 10, and a 
minor portion of ketones or esters to dis- 
solve a rosin-modified phenol aldehyde 
mixed with up to 5% ethyl cellulose. 
There are four claims in the patent, 
which is No. 2,393,637. 


PNPA Conference 


PNPA’s Mechanical Committee an- 
nounced the 1946 Annual Mechanical 
Conference has been shifted from Johns- 
town to the Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, due to the hotel situation in Johns- 
town. The dates are the same as sched- 
uled for Johnstown, Monday and Tues- 
day, April 1-2. Nicholas M. Fellman, 
superintendent of the Chester Times, was 
named by the president of the PNPA to 
be chairman of the Mechanical Com- 
mittee in charge of the conference. Vice- 
chairman is E. O. Davies, Harrisburg 
Patriot and Evening News. 
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Litho Equipment to Have New Building 


pany, Chicago, has broken ground 

for a thoroughly modern plant at 
87th St. and the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago. 

The new plant will face north on a 
tract of 105,000 sq. ft. on the south side 
of 87th Street. The plant will provide for 
offices for both the lithographic equip- 
ment and the film projector departments, 
with streamlined production facilities, 
modern lighting and conveying systems, 
and freight trackage. 

The Litho Equipment & Supply Co. 
was organized during the 1932 depres- 
sion with capital of $500. It has devel- 
oped until it is now an important source 
of lithographic camera and plate-making 


| es Litho Equipment & Supply Com- 


equipment. With some of these cameras, 
sets of 4-color plates as much as 4 ft. 
square are photographed with registra- 
tion of color dots as minuté as 22,500 per 
sq. in. on each plate. New features of 
design, it is asserted, maintain the neces- 
sary stability during 20 min. exposures 
under the vibration conditions found in 
modern skyscrapers. 

The partners of the company are 
Carnot E. Valette, Victor Sussin, and 
Walter G. Lynn. 

During the war, the company supplied 
16mm sound film projectors to the 
United States and Canadian military 
forces. It also manufactured precision 
aerial cameras for reconnaisance and 


mapping. 


Says Uniform System 
Would Reduce Costs 


HE nation’s motor and machine man- 
| ufacturers have been urged to join a 

movement to standardize sizes of 
ball and roller bearings just as sizes of 
electric bulbs, tires, clothing and shoes 
are standardized. This standardization, 
asserted S. F. Wollmar, executive vice 
president of SKF Industries, Inc., would 
reduce overall costs, speed delivery of 
bearings to prime reconversion centers, 
aid young industries, and _ broaden 
American participation in world recon- 
struction. 

*‘Ball and roller bearing manufacturers 
are now required to produce and stock 
as many as 40,000 sizes and makes of 
anti-friction bearings,’ Mr. Wollmar 
said. “‘Some of these products differ from 
others by the merest hair’s breadth. If a 
uniform system of basic sizes were 
adopted, it might be possible to concen- 
trate our capacity on turning out about 
2000 sizes of bearings. These would meet 
almost every industrial need without any 
sacrifice of quality.” 

Wollmar said he was inviting recon- 
sideration of standardized bearing di- 
mensions now while memory of war pro- 
duction experience is still fresh. Standards 
adopted as long ago as 25 years have 
been allowed to lapse, Wollmar said. 








New Home for Chicago Sun — Below is shown architect’s 
drawing of the proposed new building to be erected this sum- 
mer for the Chicago Sun. The four story building and plant will 
cost approx. $7 million. The new building will be located in the 
block bounded by Madison St. on the north; Market St. on the 
east; Monroe St. on the south, and the Chicago river on the west. 
Publisher Marshall Field stated the building and plant installa- 
tion would be completed by July 1947. 

The building was designed by Shaw, Naess & Murphy, Chi- 
cago architects. William Ginsberg, New York, is consulting 
engineer. 

On the Chicago River side, the building will be set back 
sufficiently to permit construction of docks on which newsprint 
brought from Canadian mills will be unloaded. 

Overall, the building will be 178 ft. wide and 378 ft. long, 
providing in its four stories and basement 336,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space for the editorial, business and mechanical departments. 
The building will be erected so that two additional stories can 
be added at a later date. 

In the basement will be installed 32 units now being manu- 
factured by The Goss Printing Press Co. together with ample 


storage for newsprint. Platforms will be built for 40 additional 
press units. The presses will have a capacity of 216,000 papers 
an hour of papers containing as high as 40 pages. Over 40 pages 
and including up to 64 the presses will have a potential capacity 
of 144,000 copies per hour. 

The first floor public lobby will be entered from Madison 
St. and will contain various public service facilities, as well as 
other offices and counters ordinarily used in contact with news- 
paper customers. 

The conveyors from the presses will deliver papers to the 
mailing room on the second floor. Circulation department offices 
will be on the second floor. Additional newsprint storage space 
will also be located on the second floor. 

The third floor will house the composing, photo-engraving 
and stereotype departments. Forty Intertype and Mergenthaler 
line-composing machines will be installed initially, as will other 
type-casting machines. 

The editorial, executive and advertising departments will 
be located on the fourth floor. A cafeteria, rest rooms and other 
employee facilities are included in the building plans. Air condi- 
tioning will be provided. 
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A d Benches — How the men who work 


on them want them improved 


By DON SHELLEY* 





*Composing Room Foreman, East St. Louis, Ill. Journal. 


D benches in use in newspaper com- 
A posing rooms fall far short of meeting 
the needs of the printers who must 
earn their daily livelihood by setting ads 
on them, according to entries received 
in an ad bench contest which was put on 
recently for printers of the Decatur 
Herald-Review, Champaign-Urbana Cour- 
ier and East St. Louis Journal. 

When announcing the contest, F. W. 
Schaub, business manager, called for 
suggestions that would include improve- 
ments in ad benches to “make it easier 
for the ad man to do his work, or save 
time, or improve the quality of his work.”’ 
He also said, ““There is no restriction on 
the kind of changes that will be con- 
sidered. A suggestion may be a rearrange- 
ment of the present ad bench, or an addi- 
tion to it, or a completely re-designed 
piece of furniture or even several pieces 
of equipment. Suggestions may cover 
only a single feature, such as a change in 
lead and slug compartments, or a differ- 
ent way of storing material, or holding 
copy.” 

Prizes offered were: First prize, $25; 
second prize, $15; third prize, $10; and 
$5.00 for each suggestion considered use- 
ful. The foremen of the three composing 
rooms were appointed judges of the con- 
test. At least one of them considered the 


prizes offered too small to attract much 
attention or stimulate much interest from 
the ad men. However, the numerous 
entries turned in proved that he had 
underestimated the reaction of men who 
finally had been given a chance to tell, 
what they had learned through years of 
use, was wrong with present-day com- 
posing room equipment. 

These printers came through with so 
many suggestions, pointing out what to 
them were obvious faults, that manufac- 
turers and their engineers should find 
this article rather interesting reading. 

Complete layouts of redesigned ad 
benches were sent in by half a dozen of 
the entrants. Many suggestions with the 
layouts, and in addition, many other 
individual suggestions were received. 
Evidently this was an opportunity a 
number of the ad printers had waited 
years for. The three foremen-judges felt 
like they had been put right out on the 
limb along with the manufacturers before 
they had completed the judging. 

Here is a brief summary of the contest 
results, or perhaps, we should say, 
casualties suffered in the ad men’s 
assault on print shop equipment: 

Fourteen entries found fault with lead 
and slug compartments or their arrange- 
ment, and suggested changes. 





Acme Telephoto 


Robert P. Shaw (right), director of the New York Museum of Science & Industry, points 
to a display of the Lincoln (Ill.) Evening Courier which won “Foremost Small Town 
Daily” award from the Museum for Publishers John and Allyne V. Nugent (left). The 


picture was taken early in January. 
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Eleven provided for additional storage 
space for material used in setting ads. 

Five asked for copy-holding brackets, 
unlike those available. (Printers of one 
of the composing rooms were not allowed 
to make this suggestion since they already 
have such brackets installed.) 

Four men suggested changes in work 
top surfaces, with slightly inclined or 
tilted tops to keep type from falling over 
as it is placed inside the ad. 


Four others placed galley bins right 
in, or attached to each bench. 

Three ad men called for small, indi- 
vidual saws and one a miterer to be 
placed on the bench. 

Three printers wanted cut-out bottoms 
in lead and slug compartments to make 
it easier for the ad man to “‘extract”’ the 
leads and slugs. 

Several mentioned small boxes or com- 
partments for leads and slugs shorter 
than four picas. 

Lights were the subject of four entrants. 


Chairs for ad men to sit on while 
setting ads were suggested by two men. 
One of them suggested a chair on a 
swivel, and the other a chair on ball 
bearing rollers to slide along on a rail in 
front of the bench. (One judge ques- 
tioned the feasibility of an ad man trying 
to do his work while sitting, but another 
judge pointed out that manual workers 
and machine operators in many lines of 
production save energy by being seated 
at work. The chairman of the judges 
quipped: ‘“‘The office is paying printers’ 
wages to ad men to set ads—not for 
standing on their feet.” 


Improvements listed above do not in- 


clude all of the suggestions received. ° 


Surely they are sufficient in number to 
indicate to manufacturers as well as 
printing executives the need for closer 
study and more careful analyses of work 
requirements in newspaper composing 
rooms. 


American Purchases Flowers 


Early in January, the business of the 
Flowers Photo-Engraving Corporation 
has been owned and operated by the 
American Engraving Corporation at 235 
East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Harry Flowers is now associated with 
Flowers Color Photo-Composing Labora- 
tory at 202 East 44th St., New York 17, 
Mm. X. 


New England Daily 
Composing Room Conference 


The first postwar meeting of the New 
England Newspaper Composing Room 
Executives’ Association will be held in 
Keene, N. H., at the Ellis Hotel, May 
i8 and 19. The Keene Evening Sentinel 
will be host newspaper to the conference. 
A get together is planned for Saturday 
night at the Granite Lake summer home 
of Vic J. Bressett, Mechanical Supt. of 
the Sentinel. Ralph Johnson of the Brock- 
ton Enterprise is president of the associa- 
tion and Ray Cox of the Bangor Daily 


News is vice president. 
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THE ONE LETTER makes a whale of a difference in their meaning! 
Just so in your composing room. If you haven’t Blue Streaked your 
typesetting equipment, you may be carrying a costly load instead of 
enjoying the benefits of modern machinery. 
Get this idea! Have your typesetting machines become a burden 
because of depreciation or obsolescence? If so, let your Linotype Pro- 
duction Engineer show you how to get busy with that important “B.” 


*ONUS: A burden; an obligation; charge. BONUS: Something given beyond what is usual or strictly due. 
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Linotype Garamond Bold No. 3 Series 


When writing the advertiser please mention PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer—March 1946 29 











Directors of National Printing 
Equipment Association Meet 


of the National Printing Equipment 
Association held a meeting in New 
York, N. Y. A number of replacements 
have occurred on the Board which were 
filled as follows: Edward G. Williams, 
ATF President, was elected in place of 
former President Thomas Roy Jones. 
John C. Eddy, Vice President of Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., was elected 
in place of former President Arthur 
Bentley. Oscar C. Roesen, President of 
Wood Newspaper Machinery Corpora- 
tion, was elected in place of James S. 
Gilbert of Dexter Folder Co. Mr. Dexter 
resigned in October, 1944. Mr. Bentley 
was the first president of the association. 
Mr. Jones was president of the associa- 
tion for five years during most of the 
World War II period. Mr. Gilbert had 
been treasurer of NPEA since its organ- 
ization in 1933. 
The directors authorized an increase 


()" February 6, the Board of Directors 
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Gauge Determines 
Type Sizes Quickly 
V) saion in the accompanying illus- 


tration is a type gauge which may 

be useful to others. It is used in cases 
where it is necessary to comply with 
arbitrary rules respecting display type 
sizes and if the volume of composition 
warrants its use perhaps the principle 
can be adapted to type requirements for 
other than newspaper theatre advertise- 
ments. This gauge was devised by Victor 
Galazin, ad copy system foreman in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ad alley. 

In the Plain Dealer theatre page only 
certain display faces and point sizes are 
permitted. All of the display lines must 
be kept within the 12-pica measure. In 
explaining how this gauge is used, more 
time is required to tell about it than the 
time actually required to use the gauge 
itself. The purpose of the gauge is to 
enable marking type sizes on the copy so 
the machine operator can go ahead with 





in the number of board members from 13 
to 17 members. 

The annual members’ meeting will be 
held probably in October, 1946, at a 
time and place to be chosen by President 
R. V. Mitchell. 

The president was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to deal with web 
magazine and newspaper press problems. 
Oscar C. Roesen was chosen chairman, 
the committee members to be selected 
later. 

John C. Eddy was continued as chair- 
man of the statistical committee. 

The following new members were re- 
ceived: Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corp., Goss Printing Press Co., Walter 
Scott & Co., R. Hoe & Co., Duplex 
Printing Press Co., and Southeastern 
Printers Supply Co. (Atlanta, Ga.). 

It was decided to continue financial 
support to the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association. 


composition and won’t consume un- 
necessary time in casting and discarding 
lines. 

In the Plain Dealer's theatre page, only 
three families of display type are per- 
mitted, as follows: 10 pt. to 36 pt. Con- 
densed Gothic, 10 pt. to 36 pt. Medi- 
um Gothic, and 10 pt. to 36 pt. Vogue 
Extra Bold. These are set in column form 
at the left of the gauge. Extending from 
the vertical gauging line at the right of 
the type symbols are a number of hori- 
zontal dash lines of varying lengths. In 
other words, each point size of type is 
provided with a horizontal gauging line 
which indicates the number of capital 
letters that can be gotten in 12-pica 
measure. 

All theatre copy is furnished in 10 pt. 
Elite typewriter face. Each display line, 
principally the name of the play or 
movie, in the copy for each advertise- 
ment is typed separately on the copy. 

Everybody knows that play and movie 
titles vary considerably in word length. 


View of transparent type 
gauge devised by Victor 
Galazin, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. The gauge is used 
to determine type sizes that 
will permit setting the titles 
of plays or movies in the 
theatre page in 12 pica 
measure. Three type fam- 
ilies are permitted, each of 
which ranges from 10 pt. to 
36 pt. inclusive. This elimi- 
nates necessity for display 
machine operator casting 
trial lines. To illustrate: 
The title ““Captain Kidd,”’ 
as is shown in the illustra- 
tion, can be set in 18 pt. 
Vogue Bold caps. The copy 
man marks the type size 
with colored pencil before 
passing copy tothe operator. 





Bearing in mind the fact that the ad 
solicitor knows how much space an ad- 
vertiser wishes, he designates the point 
size for a title line, therefore it is up to 
the printer to decide the style of type to 
use, using the blackest face possible, al- 
ways. Thus, should the solicitor designate 
24-pt. for the word Oklahoma, it will go 
in 24 pt. Vogue Extra Bold; in 36-pt, 
Mid Gothic. The title Captain Kidd, 
according to the gauge, can be set in 
18 pt. Vogue Extra Bold caps. The copy 
man lays the gauge over any piece of 
copy he may be in doubt about before 
it is run out to the machine operators, 
He marks the type size opposite each 
title on the copy with colored pencil. The 
operator then is free to set each line as 
marked without stopping to estimate 
what type face will fill the line or to cast 
a number of slugs experimentally. 

The gauge itself consists of a sheet of 
celluloid 5 in. by 714 in. wide. The type 
was set in the ad alley and the limit rules 
were cast on slugs according to pre- 
determined length. The celluloid was 
printed upon in the regular manner on 
a proof press. A 14 in. band of paper ad- 
hesive tape was used to bind the edges 
of the celluloid to make the gauge more 
serviceable. 


Monotype Receives 
Public Service Certificate 


At a dinner in the Hotel Astor Grand 
Ball Room, New York, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 5, Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 
received a “‘Certificate of Public Service” 
presented by Brand Names Research 
Foundation. The dinner was in honor of 
firms which had been manufacturing a 
product under the same brand name for 
fifty years or more. More than a hundred 
manufacturers of “brand name” prod- 
ucts received certificates. 

The name “‘Monotype”’ was given by 
Tolbert Lanston to the typesetting ma- 
chine for which he filed an application 
for patent in 1885. The patent was 
granted in 1887 and has been used con- 
stantly since that time by the Monotype 
Company as a brand name and trade 
mark. 


Materials Costs 
Increase Sharply 


the printing industry has been re- 

leased by Printing Industry of 
America, Inc. The study covers 1944 and 
in it is analyzed 387 representative plants 
located in 113 cities, having a total sales 
volume of $102,706,000. 

The ratio of the cost of materials in- 
cluding paper, ink, metal, etc., to the 
total value of printed products increased 
sharply since 1939, continuing a general 
upward trend started in 1931. In 1944 
materials and wages comprised 70.50 
per cent of selling price, an increase of 
5.10 per cent over 1939. To offset these 
increases in material and labor cost, the 
industry reduced its factory, administra- 
tive, and selling expenses sharply during 
the war years. 


Te 22nd annual report concerning 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinue saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 


are obvious: 





9 OUT OF 10 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 


A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


= + 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 





An opportunity for the employee to 
maintain his “share in America” 
with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 


ES eet ane 







An opportunity for the returned - 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Counc?’ 
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EXECUTIVE 
qs 


Amos G. Hoffman has been promoted 
to the office of Assistant to the Vice 
President of Intertype Corporation. He 
has had experience as journeyman 
printer, composing-room superintendent 
and typesetting machine engineer. Mr. 
Hoffman joined the Intertype organiza- 
tion in 1937 as sales representative in 
central New York state and northeastern 
Pennsylvania. In 1944 Mr. Hoffman was 
transferred to Intertype headquarters at 





Amos G. Hoff- 
man promoted 
at Intertype 
Corp. 





Brooklyn and assigned by Vice President 
Mann to do special contact work. 


Nothing spectacular about his per- 
sonality, yet possessing a dynamic qual- 
ity, Ben C. Pittsford, secretary of the 
Chicago Typographers Association, has 
been selected by The Trade Compositor as 
the man who did the most during 1945 
to promote the interests of the trade 
composition industry. This tribute, com- 
ing from his fellow workers, is a highly 
desirable one. He became secretary of 
the Chicago Typographers Association 
in 1941. According to The Trade Com- 
positor, his record from then until now 
has been one of outstanding service to his 
members and the trade in general. At 
one time he operated his own typo- 
graphic service business. About a decade 
ago Mr. Pittsford became associated 
with a Chicago manufacturer of display 
type. His activities as sales representa- 
tive of this concern took him into almost 
every trade composition plant of any 
consequence in the east and middle west. 
This period offered an unusual oppor- 
tunity to acquire information on matters 
pertaining to production and sales meth- 
ods in general use in the trade. When he 
became secretary of the Chicago associa- 
tion he was one of the’best informed men 
in the industry. During his entire business 
career he has been an active supporter of 
cooperative activities in the printing 
trades and in advertising. He has been 
an officer in the Chicago Typothetae 
association. He was president of the 
Chicago Employing Printers association. 
For the past ten years he has had much 
to do with the success of the International 
Trade Composition association. 
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J. M. Huber Inc. announces that Bud 
Pollock, a former Lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army, has rejoined the J. M. Huber Co. 
as representative for the Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia area. 


A graduate of Pennsylvania Military 


College, he formerly worked for the 
George H. Morrill Co. as a salesman in 
Philadelphia and then joined the Huber 
Co. in New York in 1940. He joined the 
Army in February, 1942. 


All members of the International 
Craftsmen’s Association will be pleased 
to learn that Perry Long has been elected 
to the Board of Trustees of the Inter- 
national Benjamin Franklin Society, Inc. 
Mr. Long is now vice president of the 
Bryan-Brandenburg Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Perry Long is a charter member of 
the International Benjamin Franklin 
Society. He was also active in the forma- 
tion of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen and was its 
first president. Mr. Long served on the 
board of governors for the New York 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The 
International Benjamin Franklin Society 
notes with interest the recent revival of 
printing week observance in local clubs 
of Printing House Craftsmen. This is due 
to action taken on a resolution at the 1944 
international convention at Niagara 
Falls which was introduced by Mr. Long. 


L. B. Gordon has been appointed to 
the position of Director of Engineering 
of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. This position groups all plant, elec- 
trical, power, and efficiency engineering 
as well as machine design and plant lay- 
out in one division. Gordon is credited 
with several important innovations and 
developments in the processing of rubber 
and on plant layout and maintenance. 








He received his degree in electrical and 
mechanical engineering at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Charles I. Mansur, vice president of 
the Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Co., has recently retired, and is 


C. I. Mansur of 
Miehle retires. 





making his home in Arizona. Mr. Man- 
sur joined the Miehle Company in 1910 
and after a course of training, including 
the erecting of presses in the field, was 
assigned to the sales department. In 
January, 1929, he was appointed vice 
president. In his thirty-five years with 
Miehle, Mr. Mansur became widely 
acquainted throughout the Graphic Arts 
industry, and was a familiar figure at 
various conventions. 


Capt. Harold E. Rhame, son of 
Charles C. Rhame, manager of Lino- 
type’s New York sales agency, who joined 
the medical corps, U. S. N. R., as a 
lieutenant-commander in 1941, has been - 
released to inactive duty with the rank 
of captain after fifty-six months of service 
as a naval surgeon. Capt. Rhame, who 


Observes Printing Week — Dewitt G. Manley, Assistant Manager, Offset Division, 
American Type Founders, addressing the 175 members and guests of the Topeka Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, January 22. This meeting was in observance of International 
Printing Education Week, and the 25th anniversary of the Topeka club. (Left to right): 
Mrs. Don D. Hall; Don D. Hall, president; Mr. Manley; Earl Swain, and Alex Alberg, 


(the latter two from Kansas City). 
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developed by Champlain, its users and associates. 


CHAMPLAIN has the“KNOW HOW” 


Champlain, with its wealth of experience and engi- 
neering knowledge, substantiated by so many suc- 
cessful installations can best offer the conversion 
and printing trades a simple, efficient and profit- 
able Rotogravure Printer. 





THE CHAMPLAIN COMPANY PROUDLY PRESENTS THE LATEST Mines 
FOR THE BEST MULTICOLOR ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING 





TEN YEARS IN THE MAKING 


The majority of important practical improvements 
in commercial rotogravure have been originated and 
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NEST PRECISION PRESS 





Unit type % , 
or removal of 


Non-flex, unisteel base construction with 
machined provision for additional sections. 


Web-threading height hand high on all 
sizes, 





ROTOGRAVURE AT ITS BEST 


SPEEDRY — 


Improved design sealed ink fountain features side re- 
moval of cylinder and inking mechanism, eliminating 
press wash-up. 


360 DEGREE RUNNING REGISTER CONTROL — 


Hairline register, motor and gear controlled by push 
button or electric eye. 


CONTROLLED IMPRESSION PRESSURE — 


Micro-accurate pressure to parts of a pound. Motor 
or hydraulic powered with visual guage. 


LO-TEMP. DRIERS — 

New Champlain individual driers using a high velocity 
balanced air system that dries inks at amazingly low 
temperatures. 


WEB CONTROL — 

Unique breaker roll design that permits raising and 
lowering impression cylinder without affecting tension 
or register. 




























f YEARS IN THE MAKING 
CHAMPLAIN s7eear, 


MULTICOLOR ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING PRES 
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bs ae In S PRINTING WIDTHS. Sizes: 
8” — 14” = 20" = 26’ = 36 


Rewind or sheeter delivery 


Practical Rotogravure for the production of wrappers, labe 


and cartons on a wide variety of stocks. 





CHAMPLAIN’S NEW HOME — an outstanding example of mode pz 
factory construction, scientifically lighted production floors with acousi P; 
ceilings which practically eliminate machine noise. New tools for hig! se 
speed precision machines that represent the latest word in war-ti ye 
machine tool development, a model plant for the production of th 


world’s finest rotogravure and rotary letterpresses. 


FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR PRINTING PROBLEM Whili 


CHAMPLAIN - 


“yx«STANDARD ROTOGRAVURE 


CHAMPLAIN COMPANY, INC. « 88 LLEWELLYN AVENUE, BLOOMFIELD, 
; ‘ eran Telephone « BLOOMFIELD 2-7350 
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has resumed his surgical practice, in 
Brooklyn, was graduated from the school 
of medicine at George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1925. At present he is associate 


surgeon at Methodist Hospital and asso-: 


ciate thoracic surgeon at Kings County 
Hospital. He is a fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons. 





This picture of George Newton was taken 
upon the occasion of his visit to the offices 
of Printing Equipment Engineer early 
in February. Mr. Newton is production 
manager of S. C. Toof & Co., Memphis 
(Tenn.) commercial printers and lithogra- 
phers. Mr. Newton served with the 
Marines in the war. His father, St. Elmo 
Newton, as announced in the February 
issue, retired as president of the company 
in January and became chairman of the 
board. 


Ray L. Getchell has been named man- 
ager of the Consumers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation Printing Plant in North Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Getchell was formerly 
with the B. F. Shaw Publishing Co. of 
Dixon, Ill. 


Edward J. McArdle last week was 
appointed acting secretary of Binders 
Group of New York Employing Printers 
Association, Inc. The Binders Group of 
the Association is made up of forty 
pamphlet binders of New York, N. Y. 


C. S. Reilly, sales manager, the Goss 
Printing Press Co., Chicago, announces 
the return of E. J. Yagow as sales repre- 
sentative in Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Texas, where he served for a number of 
years before entering the service. Mr. 


E. J. Yagow re- 
turns to Goss 
Printing Press 
Co. 





Yagow entered the United States Army 
in April, 1942, and was commissioned 
for duty at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, 
Maryland. 


Dudley L. Parsons, recently vice presi- 
dent and general manager of William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the opening of a public relations 
office under his own name at 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Parsons 
will conduct a general public relations 
service, and will also specialize in the 
creation, production, and distribution of 
books with public relations value. Par- 
sons was president of the New York 
Financial Advertisers in 1941 and is a 
member of its present board of directors. 


F. Leslie Ferris, formerly Promotion 
Manager of Capper Publications, Inc., 
took over the management of ““The Date 
Palm” newspaper and office supply com- 
pany in Indio, Calif., February 1. He 
had been with Capper Publications in 
Topeka, Kan. for ten years. Prior to that 
he had held positions covering printing 
production, advertising and sales promo- 
tion work in various parts of the country, 
including New York, Pennsylvania, 


F. L. Ferris be- 
comes manager 
of California 
newspaper. 





Georgia, and Iowa. Ferris is serving his 
second term as Public Relations Chair- 
man of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc. He was 
responsible for publicity and promotion 
of International Printing Education 
Week sponsored by the International 
Association for the first time in 1945, and 
again this year. He has held various 
offices in the Topeka Craftsmen Club 
since 1942, and was awarded a life mem- 
bership at its January meeting. 


Paisley Products, Inc. of Chicago, an- 
nounces appointment of Skilly T. Knox 
as special representative to the paper box 
and paper converting field. Knox will 
cover the midwestern territory. In addi- 
tion to field contacts, Mr. Knox will assist 


Skilly T. Knox 
joins Paisley 
Products, Inc. 
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the Paisley laboratories on technical mat- 
ters dealing with the application of 
adhesives to paperboard and paper prod- 
ucts. Prior to his appointment, Knox was 
assistant sales manager, coated boxboard 
division, Container Corp. of America. 


The Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corporation announces that C. C. Cox 
has been appointed Southwestern repre- 


C. C. Cox repre- 
sents Wood 
Newspaper in 
Southwest. 





sentative, with headquarters in Okla- 
homa City. Cox is well known in the 
printing industry, and is a practical 
newspaper production executive. He has 
carried a journeyman stereotyper’s card 
since 1914, and has been successively 
mechanical superintendent of the Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Post, the Washington 
(D. C.) News, and the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Times. 


Paul A. Bennett, in charge of typo- 
graphic layout with the Linotype Com- 
pany, has been named critic of the 
Tileston & Hollingsworth calendar for 
this year. Four talks were given in New 
England in February. 


Robert J. Butler, general manager of 
the Fuchs & Lang Division of Sun Chem- 
ical Corporation, announces that David 
D. Godfrey and William E. Kruse have 
joined their western sales staff. Mr. God- 
frey, who will act as special sales repre- 
sentative, is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois and before enlisting in the 
army was employed by the Continental 
Can Company as a sales service repre- 
sentative. Mr. Kruse has over seventeen 
years experience in the lithographic in- 
dustry both as pressman and plate maker 
in Cleveland. During the war he was 
employed as a pressroom foreman in the 
Corps of Engineers at Washington, D. C. 


Adds Laminating Division 


C. Lawrence Walsh & Co. has recently 
installed a plastic laminating division. 
During the war the company produced 
identification pass cards by this process, 
making them tamper and soil proof and 
long lasting. 

The process consists of special plastic- 
like coating which can be laminated on 
wood and other hard surfaces as well as 
on tags, cards, menus, pictures, display 
cards, blue prints, and thousands of 
other items. It preserves the original 
appearance and adds durability and 
permanency, provides protection against 
soil and moisture. 
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BOOKS 


Great Lakes Mechanical 
Conference Report 


COMPLETE stenotype report of the 
i] Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical 

Conference has been issued by the 
board of directors. The conference was 
held at Hotel Cleveland in Cleveland 
last October 27, 28 and 29. The report 
consists of 116 pages and cover, 6 in. by 
9 in. size. The eight separate sessions are 
reported in full with the exception of the 
pre-conference meeting at which a num- 
ber of manufacturer and supplier repre- 
sentatives discussed their firm’s postwar 
products. The full registration list is in- 
cluded, as well as the names of those who 
participated in the discussions. 

As a permanent record, this book will 
be valuable to mechanical and produc- 
tion executives in the Great Lakes Con- 
ference area which consists of the states of 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 

George Fuller, Stereotype Supt. of the 
Cleveland Press, is president, and Al P. 
Oberg, Composing Room Supt. of the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


Simplified Cost and Accounting 
System for Printers 


SYSTEM for simplifying the Stand- 
A ard Cost System without destroying 
the details is contained in the book, 
Simplified Cost and Accounting System for 
Printers, by George A. Vogl. 

Many methods of cost finding for print 
shops have been presented to the indus- 
try. A number have been too cumber- 
some to operate for the size of the plant 
and others were unsatisfactory because 
of the detail work required to obtain the 
desired information. 

A combination cash journal sheet is 
described with sixteen entries for record- 
ing all transactions of the small estab- 
lishment. In addition a general ledger is 
included. This is intended to record and 
control general business transactions and 
helps from the analytical point of view. 
A subsidiary ledger of accounts receiv- 
able and accounts payable is provided. 
A weekly payroll record may be kept 
in loose leaf form. 

The principles of cost finding are dis- 
cussed briefly and in simple form. These 
include Productive Hour Method, Stand- 
ard Hour Cost, Cost per Chargeable 
Hour, Average and Used Cost, Depart- 
ments, and Depreciation, with discussions 
on fixed, current, general administrative 
and selling expenses. 

Under the title How the System Works, 
is explained in simple form the handling 
of the system in detail, including the de- 
termination of costs on .1 hour basis. 

Several pages of charts applicable to 
the keeping of records in harmony with 
the system are included in the booklet. 

Simplified Cost and Accounting System for 
Printers—By George A. Vogl. May be 
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purchased from Fred W. Hoch Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 491 Eighth Ave., New York 
1, N. Y. The size is 8144 x 11 in. There 
are 32 pages, and the price is $3.50. 


Notes on Modern Printing 


EAUTIFUL things, no matter in 
B what form they exist, are apprecia- 
ted—even by those who are not 
competent to appraise them. That’s the 
way we feel about Notes on Modern 
Printing by Merle Armitage, author, 
soldier, cook and book designer. William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, New York, who pro- 
duced the book, tell us that “‘the book is 
a concise statement of the author’s 
philosophy of book design.” The book is 
illustrated by more than 30 gravure re- 
productions of his past adventures in this 
field. 

Armitage demonstrates the practical 
adaptability of big type, colorful papers, 
and bold design. The author presents 11 
principles for book design. We will quote 
two of them here: (1) Allow the subject 
of the book to determine its format, and 
(2) Book design should be a synonym for 
the arrangement and integration of 
materials—paper, binding, illustration, 
type and space. 

Our executive readers will be inter- 
ested in the fabrication of the book which 
is printed by letterpress and gravure. It 
consists of 80 pages. Display types are 
ATF’s Bodoni and Monotype’s 20th 
Century Medium. Book is printed on 
substance 70 Curtis 50% rag drawing. 
Letterpress production by William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, and gravure by Photo- 
gravure & Color Co. 

The trade edition, bound in cloth over 
boards and enclosed in a slip case costs 
$5 per copy. Address William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, 225 Varick St., New York 14, 
N. Y. Size of book is 6% in. wide by 10 
in. deep. 


New Graphic Arts 
Publication 
Pinas issu Industry of America, Inc., 


has issued the first number of a 
monthly publication, which, al- 
though called Graphic Arts Review, will be 
known in the future as Graphic Arts 
Summary. The content of the 4-page 
letterhead size paper is devoted to a 
checklist of the leading articles on print- 
ing from printing trade journals. Publi- 
cation of the Summary is the first step 
taken by PIA to develop a sound man- 
agement program for the _ industry. 
Principally, the publication is designed 
for the information of its members (the 
employer group) but a considerable list 
of printer prospects as well as libraries 
and schools of printing will also receive it. 
The Summary is intended to serve four 
purposes: (1) A general review of what 
is happening in printing and allied in- 
dustries ; (2) A check list of must reading ; 
(3) A reminder to write PIA for copies 
of articles from magazines that may not 
be readily available, and (4) A perma- 
nent file of leading articles for future 
reference. 
Under the Graphic Arts Index section 
are listed 20 subjects. Under each sub- 





ject will be found title of the article re- 
ferred to in a trade magazine, the author, 
month of publication, and page number, 
Some of the titles are as follows: Adver- 
tising, Selling, Marketing; Books, Films, 
History, Biography; Color and Color 
Printing; Education, Personnel; Em- 
ployment, Wages, Hours of Work, Indus- 
trial Relations; Finance and Accounting; 
General Management, Trade Associa- 
tions, etc.; Inks, Inventions, Patents, 
Copyrights, Trade Marks; Legislation, 
Legal, ‘Trade Customs; Lithography and 
Offset; Machinery and Equipment Sup- 
plies; Paper; Processes and Methods; 
Production, Engineering, Estimates; 
Profit Sharing, Bonuses, Pensions; Re- 
search and Technical; Safety and Hy- 
giene; Statistics and Surveys, Indexes; 
Type and Typography, Design and 
Layout. Graphic Arts Summary is pub- 
lished by Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., at 719 Fifteenth St., N. W.,, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Sweeney Dinner 


Invitations and reservation blanks 
have been mailed to friends of James H. 
Sweeney, Western manager of Lanston 
Monotype Machine Co. in Chicago. The 
occasion will be a testimonial dinner in 
honor of Mr. Sweeney at Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on Friday, April 5. The dinner 
is being sponsored by Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago. 

Mr. Sweeney has been connected with 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co. for the 
past 37 years. During the past 31 years 
he has been western manager. 

Requests for invitations and reserva- 
tion blanks may be sent to Bernard 
Snyder, American Typesetting Corpora- 
tion, 547 So. Clark St., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Iowa Newspaper Executives 
and Machinists to Meet 


Val Wells, president of the Iowa News- 
paper Mechanical Conference, has an- 
nounced that the 1946 meeting will be 
held at Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Ia., on Saturday and Sunday, 
May 18 and 19. Golf will be provided 
on Saturday, May 18 at the Wakonda 
club as has been the custom in past 
years. Mr. Wells also stated that the 
promise of hotel rooms still is a problem. 
He urges that reservations be sent direct 
to Ft. Des Moines Hotel. 


Proposal to Install Cost Systems 


The Cost Committees of Typographers 
Association (machine typographers) and 
Binders Group, both affiliated with and 
made up of members of New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, Inc., have 
recommended to members of their 
groups that they cooperate in the 
NYEPA proposal to install, without 
charge, cost systems in the plants of mem- 
bers of the groups. Personnel of indi- 
vidual group members will be trained in 
the operation of the systems, and the 
first month’s 9H sheet will be compiled 
in return for a pledge from participating 
group members that they will maintain 
for one year a system so installed. 
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Name of Gompany 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


‘ Coprght 1941, Graph Riss Spey Mondtectrees 





APPROVED, 


a member of Graphic Arts Spray Manufacturers, submitted its formula for 
analysis under supervision of Internatienal Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America and New York Employing Printers Association, Inc. 
Their product was analyzed by a reputable laboratory and in the opinion of 
competent medical authorities the ingredients found to be contained therein 


are considered as not harmful to health when used in non-offset spray devices. 


GRAPHIC ARTS SPRAY MANUFACTURERS 





» Miniature reproduction of 
814 in. wide by 64 in. label 
issued by Graphic Arts 
Spray Manufacturers to 
makers of non-offset spray 
materials which are deemed 
not harmful to health when 
analyzed by a_ reputable 
laboratory. Printed in red 
ink on yellow paper. 











Adherence of GASM in Making Non-Offset 
Spray Materials Again Confirmed 


Engineer published an announcement 

of the formation of a group of manu- 
facturers in the New York area which 
banded together for the purpose of main- 
taining standards in the composition of 
non-offset spray materials. Samples of 
the spray materials produced by manu- 
facturers belonging to this group were 
submitted in 1941 to an independent 
laboratory for analyses. 

The reason for original formation of 
this group was that in 1940 a compensa- 
tion award had been made by the New 
York State Labor Board to a pressman 
allegedly suffering from an asthmatic 
condition and determined by the board 
to be allergic to a dust produced by a 
spray solution in the plant in which the 
pressman worked. Reports were also re- 
ceived by the New York Employing 
Printers Association of other complaints 
and possible pending clains. 

Joint action by the Association to- 
gether with the pressmen’s unions re- 
sulted in cooperative action by spray 
material manufacturers. 

Annually, since that time, states 
James E. Kendrick of the New York 
Employing Printers Association, and 
secretary of the Graphic Arts Spray 
Manufacturers’ Group, specimens of 
non-offset spray materials made for the 
Association have been tested. The cur- 
rent reports show that the ingredients of 
such materials manufactured by mem- 
bers of the Graphic Arts Spray Manu- 
facturers Group are up to the standards 
of the Group. No grit or harmful 
abrasives were found and the ingredients 
used were of an edible grade, or of USP 
quality. Tests were made from samples 
picked up from stocks on hand in New 
York printing plants. 

Following are members of Graphic 
Arts Spray Manufacturers Group author- 
ized to use the Group’s ‘“‘Approved’’ 
label on their non-offset spray materials: 

American Type Founders Sales Corp., 
200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Beach Nonpareil Compounds, Inc., 
107-01 97th Ave., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
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Binks Manufacturing Co., Inc., 3114- 
40 Carroll Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Adhesive Division, Bingham Brothers 
Co., 406 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

Craig Corporation, 143 W. 20th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Sigmund Ullman Co. Division, Sun 
Chemical Corp., Park Ave. and 146th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

International Dry Spray Corp., 112- 
114 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co., Inc., 
63 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

Manufacturers Adhesives, Inc., 10th 
St. and 2nd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oxy-Dry Sprayer Corp., 323 E. 38th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

Paisley Products, Inc., 630 W. 51st 
St., New York, N. Y. 

H. Strump Products Co., 174 Butler 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Medill Newspaper 
Typography Awards 


INNERS in the seventh annual 
WW typography contest, sponsored by 

the Medill School of Journalism 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, national 
journalistic fraternity, for the Inland 
Daily Press Association, were announced 
at the winter meeting of the association 
in Chicago on February 19. Dr. Albert 
A. Sutton, director of the contest, pre- 
sented awards as follows: 


CLASS A (Up to 5000 Circulation) 
First—Rhinelander (Wis.) Daily News 
Second—Columbia (Mo.) Missourian 
Third—Urbana-Champaign (IIl.) 
Daily Illini 

Honorable Mention — Carroll (lIa.) 
Daily Times Herald, New Ulm 
(Minn.) Daily Journal. 

CLASS B (From 5,000 to 10,000 Circu- 

lation) 

First—Boulder (Colo.) Daily Camera 

Second—Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star 

Third—Waukesha (Wis.) Daily Free- 


man 
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Honorable Mention—Fremont (Neb.) 


Guide and Tribune, Houghton 
(Mich.) Daily Mining Gazette. 


CLASS C (From 10,000 to 25,000 Circu- 
lation) 
First—Rochester (Minn.) Post-Bulletin 
Second—Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent 
Third—Richmond (Ind.) Palladium- 
Item 
Honorable Mention—Kenosha (Wis.) 
Evening News, Warren (O.) Trib- 


une Chronicle. 


CLASS D (From 25,000 to 75,000 Circu- 
lation) 
First—Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette 
Second—Bloomington (IIl.) Daily Pan- 
tagraph 
Third—Decatur (Ill.) Herald 
Honorable Mention—Madison (Wis.) 
State Journal, Cedar Rapids (Ia.) 


Gazette. 


CLASS E (Over 75,000 Circulation) 
First—Chicago (Ill.) Sun 
Second—Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune 
Third—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 
Honorable Mention—Minneapolis 

(Minn.) Star-Journal, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-press. 


Winners of first place in each class re- 
ceived a bronze rotating plaque. All 
winners in each class received Certificates 
of Award. 


Los Angeles Craftsmen 
To Hold Book Auction 


HE Los Angeles Club of Printing 
T House Craftsmen will hold a book 

auction June 19. Robert H. Kerr, 
president of the club has appointed Fred 
Smith, Emilio Sales and Gordon Matson 
as the publicity committee and George 
C. Bowring, Frank Hasencamp and 
Charles Goodan as the book committee. 
Perry R. Long, who has recently trans- 
ferred his membership from New York 
to the Los Angeles Club, will act as 
technical director of the auction. 

The club is asking its members and 
friends for contributions of books per- 
taining to the printing craft which are no 
longer desired or needed by the owners. 

A contest, with a $25 prize, will be 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Club, for 
a book plate, which will be placed in 
each volume. 

Three West Coast printers have been 
asked to judge the contest. They are: 
Roland Baughman, of the Huntington 
Library at Pasadena; John Henry Nash, 
well known book designer of San Fran- 
cisco; and Amadeo Thomassini, super- 
intendent of the University of California 
Press. 

The proceeds from the auction will be 
used to purchase technical and historical 
books about printing and the allied 
crafts for the Los Angeles Public Library. 

Friends who may wish to donate books 
may send them to George C. Bowring, 
Room 400, 1220 Maple Avenue, Los 
Angeles 15, Calif. Mark the package 
“Contents, Books” so they may be 
mailed at the book rate which is four 
cents per pound, 











(Uviowrly 


A PRESS WITH SUPERIOR COLOR PRINTING FACULTIES 


MUST BASICALLY BE A HIGHLY CAPABLE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 





Tue new post-war Hoe Color-Convertible measures up to this 
truism in the fullest sense. 

Fundamentally it is a new embodiment of all the fine qual- 
ities that have always characterized the Hoe newspaper print- 
ing unit, sound design with well proven yet highly modernized 
features. 

Today in its new styling it is still the outstanding printing 
unit — streamlined but readily accessible — the best black 
press you can buy with inherent provisions for adding extra 


color printing facilities where and when you want them. 


& CO., INC., 910 EAST 138TH STREET 
, NEW YORK 54, N. Y. 
Branches: BOSTON e CHICAGO e BIRMINGHAM e SAN FRANCISCO 
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velopments of Harris Offset Presses, 
A. S. Harris, President of Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the January meeting of 
The Litho Club of New York. Following 
is a summary of Mr. Harris’s address: 
Being in the heavy machinery indus- 
try and, necessarily having a long-time 
manufacturing cycle, a considerable 
amount of time must elapse before we, 
or any other company, can again reach 
maximum production, let alone increase 
it to supply the pent-up demand. 
‘“‘At present our manufacturing cycle 
of a run of any size of printing presses is 
nine months. This production cycle is 


[) veiopmenss present and future de- 


. longer than the pre-war cycle by ap- 


proximately two months. The reason for 
this is the length of time required for ob- 
taining materials, principally cast-iron, 
over pre-war figures. I would venture 
the statement that it is considerably 
harder to obtain materials in this early 
post-war period than it was during the 
war. 

“Prior to the war, this company manu- 
factured seven different sizes of sheet fed 
lithographic presses and in these seven 
sizes there were thirteen different models. 
Post-war we expect to manufacture eight 
different sizes of lithographic presses em- 
bodying seventeen different models. 
Basically these sizes will conform to pre- 
war models and the sizes are: 17 x 22 
single color; 21 x 28 single color; 22 x 34 
in single color and two color; 26 x 40 in 
single color and two color; 35 x 45 in 
single color and two color; 42 x 58 in 
single color, two color and four color; 
50 x 69 in single color, two color and 
four color; and a larger press, also in 





Discusses Present and Future 
Harris Offset Printing Presses 


single color, two color and four color. 
Some of the presses to be produced, at 
least for a time, will be pre-war models, 
some will be absolutely new equipment. 

“Every post-war press manufactured 
by Harris-Seybold-Potter will be stream 
fed whether large or small. Refinements 
and improvements in the stream feeding 
mechanisms are to be expected. 

‘The 17 x 22 single color offset press, 
which will be on the market shortly, is an 
entirely new press. Converted for domes- 
tic use, this press will be superior to pre- 
war models in quality of its reproduction 
ability. It will have four form rollers and 
a newly designed inker, will be stream 
fed and will have a push side guide and 
improved tumbler gripper registering 
mechanism. 

“The next larger press will be 21 x 28, 
replacing the pre-war LSN. It will be a 
mechanical duplicate of the new smaller 
17 x 22 press with cylinder diameters and 
other dimensions increased to accommo- 
date a large sheet. 

“The next size press will be 22 x 34 
and will be available in single and two 
color models. This press replaces the 
pre-war EL model. It will occupy less 
floor space but will take the same size 
plates and blankets as the older models. 

“‘These three sizes of presses will be all 
new models, all will be stream fed; with 
pile delivery; push side guide, three 
point register; and improved tumbler 
gripper mechanism. 

“In the LSQ, 26 x 40, and the LSS, 
35 x 45, single and two-color models, no 
major design changes are contemplated 
in the immediate future. 

“With reference to the 42 x 58 and the 
50 x 69 single and multi-color offset 





Harris-Seybold-Putter engineers and production experts, designers and developers of 
the highly accurate precision bombing computer for the Army Air Forces, are now em- 
ploying their skills in supplying the demand for Harris offset lithographic presses and 
Seybold paper cutters. Discussing new design features and production methods for the 
new Seybold ‘‘Sixty”’ are (left to right): N. O. Scourfield, Seybold Division Manager; 
W. R. Spiller, Division Chief Engineer; F. J. Hooven, Consulting Engineer to Harris- 
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Seybold-Potter Co.; and L. D. Barley, Division Project Engineer. 
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presses many of our customers have re- 
quested that if possible, we supply them 
with duplicates of their present equip- 
ment. Due to the fact that all press pro- 
duction ceased April, 1942, we had on 
hand materials for making some of these 
larger presses. On V-J Day we found our- 
selves with this material on hand with 
the exception of steel. Therefore, it is not 
an enormous task to manufacture some 
of the larger size pre-war presses. 

“Following our usual practice of 
periodically re-designing machinery and 
bringing it up-to-date; we had contem- 
plated bringing out new large-size presses 
which would have appeared sometime 
during 1943. We spent the war years, 
whenever possible, in doing a lot of 
“imagineering”’, which I am informed 
means “letting the imagination soar, 
then engineering down to earth” proving 
and testing these ideas. Many of these 
ideas were of such a nature that they 
could not be tested on previously de- 
signed machines. It was therefore neces- 
sary to build a full size experimental ma- 
chine and put it through extensive tests. 
The results of these tests have served as 
the basis for the design of our post-war 
large-size presses.” 


Highest Budget 
for Foundation 


HE Lithographic Technical Founda- 
T tion is planning the highest budget in 
its history for the year 1946. R. V. 
Mitchell, chairman of the executive 
committee, presented the budget at 
meetings, including the finance com- 
mittee at Glessner House, Chicago, on 
January 22 and 23. 

Research expenditures will be super- 
vised and managed by Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, with direct responsibility to the 
Foundation Research Committee. Robert 
F. Reed continues as Director of Research 
at Glessner House, and will act as con- 
sultant to the research staff and to the 
industry on all technical problems. Active 
research projects will be under the juris- 
diction of Michael A. Bruno, practical 
lithographer and former Captain in the 
Research Department of the Army Map 
Service. 

During 1945 the Foundation acquired 
its own national headquarters building 
in New York, at an annual saving to the 
industry. The Research Department was 
moved to Glessner .House and _ re- 
equipped to provide unsurpassed facil- 
ities. 

The 1945 financial report showed that 
the Foundation is in sounder condition 
than for many years. The permanent en- 
dowment fund exceeds $950,000.00, and 
dues last year were $78,000. More than 
570 members have subscribed on a full 
membership basis—a minimum of $1000 
to endowment, or annual dues, or both. 
At the end of 1945 there were 429 com- 
panies subscribing on an annual basis, 
and 676 contributing members—indi- 
viduals employed by member companies 
or serving in the armed forces. Last year 
a number of members enrolled from 
England, Australia, India, Mexico, Nor- 
way, Switzerland and South America. 
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Pateuts 


For The Graphic Arts Field 


The patents reported here are those is- 
sued on January 22, January 29, Febru- 
ary 5, February 12. 


All new patents for the Graphic Arts are reported 
exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by 
Invention, Inc., an industrial patent research or- 
ganization in Washington, D. C. Invention, Inc., 
presently has the only staff in the country that 
examines, in the U. S. Patent Office, the complete 
printed copy, drawing by drawing and page by 
page, every one of the several hundred new pat- 
ents issuing each week, Printing Equipment Engi- 
neer is the only trade publication in its field offer- 
ing a report based on this complete coverage. 
For copies of the patents listed here, specify the 
patent numbers and send 10c for each separate 
patent (stamps not accepted) to the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


2,393,254. DELIVERY TABLE FOR A PAPER COL- 
LATING MACHINE receives the sheets of paper from 
the collating machine and is capable of being lowered. The 
lowering mechanism is synchronized with the delivery in 
such manner as to cause the platform to be lowered in 
direct proportion to the number of sheets delivered so that 
the top of the stack will always be at the same elevation. 
Stacking arms are slidably mounted upon the frame that 
supports the platform and are designed to act on the top- 
most sheets of the stack. The delivery table mechanism 
may be operated from an independent source of power 
synchronized with the operation of the collating machine, 
or it may be powered from a rotative shaft of the machine 
itself. Invented by Charles L. Leifer, Forest Hills, N. Y 
Unassigned. Application May 20, 1944. 5 claims. 


Composing Room Equipment: 


No patents relevant to this heading have been issued in the 
four weeks covered by this report. 


Feeding, Folding and Delivery: 


2,393,614. SHEET FEEDING AND DETECTING 
MECHANISM. A pair of feed rolls, to and from which 
the sheets may be fed one at a time, is combined with a 
detector for diverting a sheet if two are fed at once. A 
switch controls the diverting mechanism and is itself con- 
trolled by the detector. The relation of the detector to the 
switch is adjustable but the relation of the detector to the 
sheet may be altered without changing the adjustment 
between the detector and the switch. To insure the 
ejection of short sheets which are diverted due to the 
action of the detector mechanism, a supplemental feed 
roll is rotatably mounted in the side plates supported by 
the frame and surmounted by a pressure roller. Invented 
by Franklin E. Curtis, Willoughby, Ohio. Assigned to 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Application February 8, 1941. 5 claims. 


2,394,534. FEEDING DEVICE FOR PRINTING MA- 
CHINES as well as for pressure forming and diecasting 
machines. It consists of opposed cooperating feeding heads 
at least one of which is mounted on, and operated by, an 
eccentric. The latter feeding head moves in an orbit adja- 
cent to the path of work and when closest to the work, 
engages the piece and presses it against the opposed feed- 
ing head and thereby moves it in the direction of feed. In- 
vented by Guy O. Conner, Wheeling, W. Va. Unassigned. 
Application October 28, 1943. 24 claims. 


2,394,656 and 2,394,657. APPARATUS FOR OPPOSING 
OFFSET AND ELIMINATING STATIC ELEC- 
TRICITY. The object is accomplished by dusting the 
freshly printed surface of a sheet or web with an absorp- 
tive powder. Apparatus for doing this includes a ground 
electrode for supporting the moving sheet or web, a feeder 
for depositing the absorptive material in a continuous 
stream in the space above the supporting electrode, and a 
gas tube electrode mounted in the path of the stream of 
absorptive material. The latter electrode functions to 
alter the electrical characteristics of the particles so that 
they are attracted toward the grounded structure. Little 
powder is disseminated into the atmosphere or onto ma- 
chinery or equipment surfaces. Invented by Theodore 
John Beregh, Patchogue, N. Y. Inventor assigned 51% 
to Frank V. McMahon, trustee, New York, N. Y. Isabelle 
Beregh Moffat, administratrix of inventor, deceased, 
assignor to Jean D. Beregh, Orange, N. J. Applications 
October 2, 1940 and February 4, 1942. 1 and 5 claims, 
respectively. 


Plate Making: 
2,393,351. PHOTOGRA PHIC EMULSIONS that are use- 


ful as sensitizing dves to extend spectral sensitivity, and 
also in the preparation of colored filter or screening layers, 
both for photography and other fields of optical science. 
A photographic silver halide emulsion contains a poly- 
meric sensitizing dye in which at least two molecules of a 
cyanine dye salt are linked together through a hetero- 
cyclic nitrogen atom terminal to the conjugated chain of 
atoms of each by a hydrocarbon radical, taken from the 
aliphatic or cycloaliphatic groups. Invented by Cyril D. 
Wilson, Metuchen, N. J. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. Application 
March 2, 1943. 7 claims. 


2,393,378. PRINTING PROCESS AND PRINTING 
PLATE in which moisture is fed to the back of the plate 
when printing with moisture-repelled, greasy, printers’ 
ink. The printing plate is made of a non-hygroscopic 
gelatin-surfaced thin water absorbent wet strength paper 
having a superficial printing image of hardened gelatin on, 
and surrounded by, an unhardened ferrogelatin back- 
ground. The image is first produced on the background 
by surface contact with an original image containing a 
primary chemical which reacts superficially with the ferro- 


gelatin background to harden the engaged portions there- 
by forming the superficial hardened image. Hence there is 
unhardened gelatin underlying the image area as well as 
surrounding it and moisture can pass through the plate 
to the printing surface. This maintains the proper water 
balance and also maintains a constant minimum differen- 
tial of level of the image and non-image areas. Invented by 
Edward Jahoda, Detroit, and Carlos Wittenmyer, Mount 
Clemens, Mich. Assigned to Walter M. Fuchs, Detroit, 
Mich. Application October 30, 1944. 1 claim. 


2,393,583. COATING COMPOSITIONS FOR USE IN 
PREPARING PHOTO-TEMPLATES. The _photo- 
template comprises a rigid base having an oil primer in 
contact with it. Superimposed upon the primer there is a 
transfer lacquer and a phote-se isitive emulsion cemented 
thereto. A mild alkaline material, innocuous to the emul- 
sion, is incorporated in one of the coats between the metal 
and the photo-sensitive emulsion. Invented by Ladislaus 
Balassa, Swarthmore, Pa., and Ronald A. McGlone, Flint, 
Mich. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. Application June 6, 1944. 9 claims. 


2,393,821. METHOD FOR PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 
PRODUCING FINE LINES on glass or meta! surfaces 
which consists of first coating the surface with a light sen- 
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Journal. 


Pine St., Providence 3, R. I. 


Bangor (Me.) Daily News. 


Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
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Conference Dates 


ANPA Mechanical Conference—William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, August 
5, 6 and 7, 1946. Worth Coutney, Chairman; Walter E. Wines, Manager, 
ANPA Mechanical Dept., 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Great Lakes Mechanical Conference—Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 27, 28 and 29. George Fuller, President, Stereotype Supt., 
Cleveland Press; Al Oberg, Secretary, Comp. Room Supt., Flint (Mich.) 


Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Waukegan, III., during 
the fall. Dates to be announced later. President, Clarence R. Snethen, 
Superintendent, Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun; Secretary-Treasurer, How- 
ard Colton, Pressroom Foreman, Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph. 

International Association of Printing House Craftsmen—Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada, Sept. 9, 10, 11. H. Guy Bradley, President, 
5480 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis 8, Ind.; Herbert Threlfall, Secretary, 55 


Iowa Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Ft. Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Ia., Saturday and Sunday, May 18 and 19. Val Wells, presi- 
dent, c/o Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune. 

Iowa Line-casting Machinists’ Association—To be held in con- 
junction with the Iowa Newspaper Mechanical Conference at Ft. Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Ia., Sunday, May 19. Carl Bloomberg, presi- 
dent, c/o Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune. 

LNA Convention—Marlborough-Blenheim. Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
during week of May 12 to 18, exact dates to be announced later. W. Floyd 
Maxwell, Secretary, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

New England Daily Newspaper Composing Room Executives’ Asso- 
ciation—Ellis Hotel, Keene, N. H., May 18 and 19. Ralph Johnson, Presi- 
dent, c/o Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise; Ray Cox, Vice President, c/o 


New England Mechanical Conference—1946 conference dates to be 
announced later. George L. Green, President, Providence (R.I.) Journal; 
Walter C. Crighton, Secretary-Treasurer, New London (Conn.) Day. 

Northwest Mechanical Conference—Al Rosene, President, c/o Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press; Vernon Eck, Secretary, 3725 48th Ave. S., 


Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., May 11, 12 and 13, 1946. President Ira E. Stuck, Shop- 
ping News, San Francisco; Secretary Northern Div. Edw. N. Conley, 
San Francisco Chronicle; Secretary Southern Div. Jerry Bolman, Down- 
town Shopping News, Los Angeles. 
PNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, Pa., Monday and Tuesday, April 1 and 2. Nicholas M. Fellman, 
Superintendent Chester (Pa.) Times, Chairman of the Mechanical Com- 
mittee. Wm. N. Hardy, Mgr., Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Assoc., 209 Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 

SNPA (Eastern Div.) Mechanical Conference—Exact dates to be 
announced later. C. Frank Mann, Chairman of the Mechanical Committee, 
c/o Courier-Journal and Times, Louisville, Ky.; Walter C. Johnson, 
Manager SNPA, P. O. Box 1569, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 
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sitive chromate colloid layer in which the colloid is se- 
lected from the group consisting of first glue, casein, and 

latin. The layer is exposed to a light-projected image of 

ne lines and the unexposed areas of the layer are re- 
moved. The exposed areas are subjected vo a tannic acid 
containing substance and then to heat-carbonizing caus- 
ing the lines to appear. Inasmuch as the lines have re- 
sistance to abrasion and chemical agencies, the method is 
suitable for photo-engraving- processes. Invented by 
Andre Schoen, Binghamton, N. Y., and Letha Lemon 
Patterson, Arlington, Va. Assigned to General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, New York, N. Y. Application May 11, 
1943. 12 claims. 


2,393,875. REPELLENT SOLUTIONS FOR USE IN 
ETCHING AND DAMPENING PLANOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING PLATES is, in one example, composed of 
4.5 parts of mono-ammonium acid phosphate, 0.75 parts 
of ammonium nitrate, 2.25 parts of nickelous nitrate, 1.00 
part of formaldehyde, 20.00 parts of diethylene glycol, 
and 71.50 parts of distilled water. The use of formalde- 
hyde in the solution obviates tackiness of blankets used in 
rotary offset lithographic duplicating presses. The sol - 
tion should be allowed to stand for about a week before it 
is used, at which time it should be diluted with water in 
the ratio of 1 part of the solution to 7 parts of water, by 
volume. Invented by Charles H. Van Dusen, Jr., Wii- 
loughby, Ohio. Assigned to Addressograph-Multigraph 
—— Cleveland, Ohio. Application May 29, 1944. 

claims. 


2,394,199. METHOD OF ETCHING ZINC PRINTING 
PLATES is particularly suited for the reproduction of 
halftones from photographs. A patterned zinc plate is used 
as an anode and is introduced in spaced relation to a 
cathode in an aqueous solution. Suggested ingredients for 
the solution are: 125 lbs. of sodium sulphate; from 3 to 15 
Ibs. of ammonium thiocyanate; and sufficient water to 
make about 72 gallons of the solution. An electric current 
is then passed through the solution from anode to cathode. 
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Invented by Albert R. Kreck, Berwyn, Ill. Unassigned. 
Application December 7, 1942. 2 claims. 


2,394,966. IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LIGHTING 
APPARATUS for use in contact printing of halftones and 
the like. The light source is a hot cathode type of glow dis- 
charge device having electrodes at each end between 
which a light-producing discharge takes place. A heating 
circuit includes heating means for the electrodes. Closure 
of the heating circuit energizes a delayed action switch 
that automatically connects a discharge circuit, including 
the glow discharge device, to a source of power. A hand 
switch can interrupt the light circuit independently of the 
heating circuit whereby repeated actuations of the switch 
turn the glow device on and off. Time delay means in the 
discharge circuit delays the possible energizing of the dis- 
charge means until after the electrodes have been heated 
to their operating temperature. Invented by Oscar H. 
Floyd, Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Kemlite Laboratories, 
Chicago, Ill. Application October 30, 1941. 6 claims. 


Printing Inks and Related Chemicals: 


2,393,607. NORPOLYCYCLOPENTENONES. The new 
ketones of this invention are useful as solvents and plasti- 
cizers, and may also be used in preparing pharmaceuticals, 
insecticides, and plastics. Hydroxy: _ se te 
pentadiene, a secondary alcohol, is obtained by the hydra- 
tion-rearrangement reaction of dicyclopentadiene and 
water in the presence of sulfuric acid. The alcoholic hy- 
droxyl group of this secondary alcohol is oxidized by 
means of chromic acid. Companion patents in this series 
by the same inventor are: 2,393,608 ‘‘Unsaturated Ethers 
of Hydroxydihydronordicyclopentadiene”’; 2,393,610 
“‘Polydihydronordicyclopentadieny] Ethers”; and 2,393, 
611 “‘Dihydronordicyclopentadieny] Ethers of Nitro Alco- 
hols.”’ These, like the present patent, do not state that the 


end products are useful as solvents specifically for printing 
inks but they may be of interest in view of this recognized 
use, as stated in still a fourth companion patent, No. 
2,393,609, reported below. Invented by Herman A. 
Bruson, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to The Resinous 
Products & Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Appli- 
cation March 1, 1944. 4 claims. 


2,393,609. _DIHYDRONORDICYCLOPENTADIENYL 
MONO-ETHERS OF POLYHYDRIC ALCOHOLS 
are useful as solvents in printing inks and nitrocellulose 
lacquers, as intermediates for soaps and wetting agents, 
etc. An acid-catalyzed, addition-rearrangement product 
of one mol of a polyhydric alcohol and one mol of dicyclo- 
pentadiene is the end-product which is a dihydronordi- 
cyclopentadienyl monoether of the polyhydric alcohol. 
Reaction is carried out in the presence of a boron trifluor- 
ide catalyst. Invented by Herman A. Bruson, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Assigned to The Resinous Products & Chemical 
roy Puiladelphia, Pa. Application March 25, 1944. 
11 claims. 


2,393,637. INTAGLIO PRINTING INKS particularly de- 
signed for printing the rotogravure and comic supplements 
of Sunday newspapers. Since these two sections are nor- 
mally prepared in advance and stored in contact for at 
least 24 hours in piles, the phenomenon known as “‘comic 
blocking,’ or sticking together of the two sections, often 
results. This is especially troublesome with inks made 
from resinous binders, dissolved in solvents of the vola- 
tility of benzene, consisting essentially of petroleum 
naphthas fortified with active solvents such as acetone or 
etayl acetate. The new ink overcomes this difficulty. It 
consists of a pigment, which may be any of the common 
pigments, dispersed in a solvent such as petroleum naph- 
tha having a dimethyl sulfate value of 10, and a minor 
portion of ketones or esters to dissolve a rosin-modified 
phenol alde ayde mixed with up to 5% ethyl cellulose. In- 
vented by Wilbur L. Jones, New York, and Ernest De Lia, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to Interchemical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. Application May 31, 1941. 4 claims. 


2,393,930. OMEGA-ALKOXYALKYL ETHERS OF 
DIPHENYLAMINES. Blue to violet pigments and dyes 
for use in printing pastes may be provided by coupling 
amino groups and their salts with ice-color coupling com- 
ponents. The amino groups and their salts are produced by 
reacting omega-hydroxyalkyl ethers of 4’-hydroxy-4- 
nitrodiphenylamine, or their 2-sulfonic acid derivative, 
with an alkyl ester of an organic or inorganic acid. In one 
example, by substitution of beta naphthol, a dark blue 
black, water-insoluble pigment is produced. Invented by 
Robert P. Parker, Somerville, and James M. Smith, Jr., 
North Plainfield, N. J. Assigned to American Cyanamid 
Company, New York, N. Y. Application July 3, 1944. 
10 claims. 


2,394,246. DIAZO DYESTUFFS derived from 4,4’-diami- 
nodi-pheny] ether. The base used to prepare the products 
of this invention may be converted into tetrazo-sulfonates 
which may be isolated from solution, dried, stored, or they 
may be blended in the dry state with appropriate ice-color 
coupling components and oxidizing agents. Such blends 
may be incorporated into a printing paste, printed upon 
vegetable fibers and the pigment developed by treatment 
with steam, or with steam in the presence of weak acid 
vapors. Invented by Hans Z. Lecher, Plainfield, Robert 
P. Parker, Somerville, and John J. Denton, Bound Brook, 
N. J. Assigned to American Cyanamid Company, New 
York, N. Y. Application July 3, 1944. 6 claims. 


2,394,257 and 2,394,258. AMINOARYL DERIVATIVES 
OF GLYCOLS, such as N,N’-bis(4’’-nitrophenyl)-4,4’- 
aminophenyl ethylene glycol ether. Some of the amine 
compounds are capable of undergoing diazotization and 
coupling with ice-colored coupling components to give 
new blue to violet pigments and dyes. One product is a 
blue-black water-insoluble pigment. Wet cotton, in one 
example, was impregnated with coupling agent, rolled 
and dried. A tetrazonium chloride, a product of the in- 
vention, was incorporated into a printing paste, and the 
cloth printed from an engraved copper plate. Print is a 
bright blue or greenish shade. The second patent, No. 
2,394,258, relates to a new series of azo dyestuffs having 
the general formula: A—~—-N——-N——B in which A is 
the residue of a coupling component and B is the residue 
of a diazotized 4’-alkenyloxy-4-aminodiphenylamine. In- 
vented by Robert P. Parker, Somerville, and John J. 
Denton, Bound Brook, N. J. Assigned to American Cy- 
anamid Company, New York, N. Y. Applications July 3, 
1944. 10 and 12 claims, respectively. 


2,394,266. ISOPRENE RESINS usable as impregnants or 
clear coating for paper or textiles, coatings for wood, 
metal, and other surfaces, and possessing excellent di- 
electric properties. Highly satisfactory solid resinous 
polymers may be produced upon polymerization of iso- 
prene or mixtures of isoprenes, olefines, and/or aromatic 
hydrocarbons, using boron trifluoride, as such, as a catal- 
yst. The resins are light colored, solid at room tempera- 
ture, have definite softening points, are compatible with 
drying oil, such as tung or linseed oil, and are inert. In- 
vented by Frank J. Soday, Swarthmore, Pa. Assigned to 
The United Gas Improvement Company, a corporation 
of Pennsylvania. Application August 10, 1940. 8 claims. 


s 

2,394,542 and 2,394,543. TEXTILE PRINTING COM- 
POSITIONS, which provide soft wash-fast prints, com- 
prise emulsions each having an inner aqueous phase mak- 
ing up at least 20% of the emulsion and an outer organic 
phase comprising pigment dispersed in a binder vehicle. 
In the first patent the binder is a synthetic rubber ob- 
tained by copolymerizing butadiene and acrylonitrile, to- 
gether with vulcanizing agents; in the second, the binder 
is a solution of polychloroprene. Invented by David M. 
Gans, New York, N. Y. Assigned to Interchemical Corpo- 
ration, New York, N. Y. Applications April 23, 1941. 
2 claims each. 



















Linotype Machinists 
have waited for this 
BRUSH a long time! 


























STEREOTYPE POTS 
Immersion Heated 
That KEMP Stereotype Pots are correctly CHANN EL ENTRANCE BRUSH 


designed and properly constructed in every Z-46—‘1.50 & °1.75 
detail is attested to by the more than 600 (Specity Model of Machina) 

























now in operation in all parts of the country. 
A uniformly high quality of plates is assured Over a period of many years, machinists 


by the many patented features which are a have been asking us for a brush to clean | 
channel entrances. They know that there is | 


protection to the user and a guarantee of little. use chesaien walnesend mented 


closer temperature regulation and faster the channel entrances remain gummy. 
casting rate. There is an actual saving of | Here at last is a brush that will do the trick. 
from 40% to 90% in fuel costs together A gentle rubbing of the brass bristle of this 


specially designed brush over the bottom of 
; ; : the channels will clean and polish the sliding 
and a great improvement in working con- surfaces and keep them to a shiny finish. 


ditions. 


with a vast reduction in dross formation 


There are three models to take care of the 


various lengths of channel entrances. 
A survey of your plant by one of our en- 





gineers may enable you to make a handsome | 


ACE BELTS | 





saving in operating costs. 


ke never wear out their first welcome 











For more complete information write for 
Bulletins 1-179 and 1-200.1 
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2,394,862. MODIFIED POLYMERS OF DIOXOLANE. 
Print compositions, duplicator pad ingredients, paper 
sizes, grease-proofing agents, dispersing agents for cos- 
metic creams, and many other products are prepafed by 
use of reaction products of 1,3-dioxolane. The reaction 
products are obtained by polymerizing 1,3-dioxolane with 
an unsaturated hydrocarbon i in the presence of an acid 
catalyst. A polymer is obtained containing the group 
CH,OCH:CH20—combined with the compound reacted. 
Invented by Donald John Loder and William Franklin 
Gresham, Wilmington, Del. Assigned to ©. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. Application 
May 29, 1942. 9 claims. 


2,394,910. PREPARATION OF POLYDIOXOLANE by 
polymerizing 1,3-dioxolane with ethylene oxide in the 
presence of an acid poly an. catalyst, neutralizing 
the acid, and recovering the product. Because of their 
spreading, levelling, cee | Pa Bae action, the products may 
be used in printing and dyeing. For example, with vat dye- 
stuffs, or with azo dyestuffs from beta-naphthoic acid 
ary lides on the fiber, the dyeings are rendered more uni- 
form and fast to rubbing. For similar purposes they may 

2 used with pigments and as a bodying agent and solvent 
in printing oils. Invented by William F. Gresham, Wil- 
mington, Del. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Wilmington, Del. Application May 6, 1941. 
4 claims. 


2,394,918. QUINONYL SULPHONAMIDES IN COLOR 
COMPOSITIONS. The printing assistant of the present 
invention, a quinony! sulphonamide, may be readily com- 
pounded, will not cause deterioration of the dyeing or 
printing composition on standing, and is useful both with 
dye pastes and dye powders in obtaining maximum color 
yield. In one example, where anthraquinone-beta-sul- 
phonamide was used as a printing assistant, a 47% im- 
provement was obtained over prints from a paste contain- 
ing water only. Invented by Roy ae Kienle and 

Chester Albert Amick, Bound-Brook, N. J. Assigned to 
American ae Company, New York, N. Y. Appli- 
cation July 1, 1943. 9 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,393,626. AIR-DRYING MEANS FOR SCREEN 
PRINTING APPARATUS. A spool has a web carrier- 
belt spirally wound on it, and marginal spacers located 
between the layers of the belt to provide a spiral drying 
space. A stream of air is passed through this drying space 
parallel to the axis of the spool by a fan with adjustable 
blades. The compact, coiled web-carrying spools are mov- 
ably mounted on casters to facilitate feeding of the web 
back again through the printing apparatus for applying 
additional colors. Invented by Harry Fleisher, Water- 
town, Conn., and George H. Tillett, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. Assigned to Roto-Matic Screen Printer, Ltd., New 

- York, N. Y. Application September 6, 1941. 15 claims. 


2,393,651. PRINTING ROLL ASSEMBLY primarily in- 
tended for production of continuous form stationery for 
use in I.B.M. tabulators, which simultaneously prints 
headings and relatively spaced down rule lines on the 
forms. Imprinting roll includes a rotary supporting shaft 
and a plurality of disks assembled thereon side by side and 
keyed for unison rotation, but capable of relative axial 
movement. Registering peripheral notches in succeeding 
disks form continuous type-receiving slots in the disk 
assembly. Interchangeable type elements are removably 
engageable in the slots. Line rale segments are inter- 
changeably interposed between certain of the disks in 
straddle relation with the shaft, and are independently ro- 
tatively adjustable relative to the disks between them. 
The disks and line imprinting segments are locked ‘in their 
assembled relation. Invented by Albert W. Metzner and 
Ardath A. Gopperton, Dayton, Ohio. Assigned to The 
Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. Application 
July 15, 1942. 17 claims. 


2,393,878. CLAMP, for use with a rotary cylinder of a con- 
ventional press such as the Hoe press, reduces the danger 
of damage due to disengagement of a plate from the clamp 
and absorbs shock of press pounding action. Clamp has 
two complementary identical sections, each having an 
outer portion carrying an arcuate abutment which pro- 
jects beyond the circumference of press cylinder to engage 
the curved edge of an impression plate. The juxtaposed 
faces of the clamp sections are flat, with arcuate recesses 
in them which form a bore parallel to the axis of rotation 
of the cylinder and centrally of the clamp. Clamp is 
seated in a groove formed longitudinally of the cylinder, 
the outer part of the groove being defined by converging 
walls sloping from cylinder surface to groove center, and 
the inner portion of grooye being defined by diverging 
walls beginning at lower ends of converging walls and 
sloping away from groove center. Clamp walls are shaped 
to provide parallel surfaces to the converging and diverg- 
ing walls. The clamp is actuated into and out of engage- 
ment with a plate by a shaft extending through the bore. 
By this entire construction there is less tendency of 
centrifugal force to throw out the lubricant t’:at is usually 

between the clamps and the wearing strips and the 
walls of the grooves in which they move. Invented by 
Wayne MacVeagh Barker, Philadelphia, Pa. Unassigned. 
Application December 2, 1944. 4 claims. 


2,393,992. PRINTING PRESS CYLINDER WASH-UP 
DEVICE. Especially for offset printing presses, this is a 
rotary absorbent washing or daubing member in a casing 
supported by brackets on the frame of the press adjacent 
the cylinders. It is geared to the driving mechanism of the 
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press for rotation and is slidable along the frame. Treating 
liquid is stored in a removable reservoir having its outlet 
applied to an opening in the casing. Spent liquid is col- 
lected in a removable container carried by the casing. 
The device may be used to apply a protective coating to 
plate cylinder when press is to remain idle, as well as to re- 
move ink. Invented by Theodore John Kauffeld, Convent, 
N. J. Assigned to American Type Founders, Incorporated, 
—— N. J. Application December 15, 1942. 10 
claims. 


2,394,026. RECIPROCATING BED PRINTING MA- 
CHINE, the application for which was a continuation in 
part of that for patent 2,224,886. An important feature of 
the improved machine is the arrangement of the bed and 
its bearing relative to the impression cylinder so that the 
bed is fully exposed on its bearing when at the end of its 
printing stroke. Chase is readily available for operation 
by the printer and presents a large area over which inking 
assembly may be placed. The cylinder is driven, through 
suitable clutches, only when bed is moving through its 
printing stroke, the cylinder remaining at rest when bed 
is moving through its reverse or feed stroke. It is there- 
fore possible to feed the paper to the cylinder when cylin- 
der is stationary, at which time the grippers on the cylin- 
der are arranged to be open and ready to accept the paper. 
Invention also provides a very simple gripper mechanism 
which is said to afford extremely accurate end register. In- 





vented by John Duke Tyler, Stamford, Conn. Unassigned. 
Application September 20, 1940. 49 claims. 


2,394,815. PRINTERS’ ROLLS, hose, gaskets, adhesives, 
and cements for coating, impregnating, or waterproofing 
are prepared from a composition consisting of a mono- 
hydric alcohol ester of a tetrahydropbthalic acid and a 
synthetic or natural rubber. Pigments and softeners such 
as stearic acid may be used in the composition. A com- 
panion patent, No. 2,394,816, is not reported here because 
it relates to a coating more especially for food containers, 
applied prior to stamping, bending, creasing, drawing, ete. 
Invented by Frank J. Soday, Swarthmore, Pa. Assigned 
to The United Gas Improvement Company, a corpora- 
tion of Pennsylvania. Application July 7, 1942. 11 claims, 
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No. / Problem today in newspaper 


publishing is production — Mechanical executives should 


be given help by publishers in form of support, recogni- 


tion and encouragement 





By J. A. BURKE* 


*Production Manager, Gannett Newspapers, Rochester, New York. Abstract of outline presented 
by Mr. Burke as chairman of newspaper panel at Pennsylvania New ispaper Publishers Associa- 
tion Conference, Johnstown, Pa., February 2, 1946. 


and Equipment Session, Mr. Burke 

opened the meeting. He sketched in 
outline form topics for discussion. Briefly, 
these are summarized as follows: 


\ chairman of the Plant Modernization 


Plant Modernization 


There are a number of things that can 
be done to improve working conditions 
and make for more efficient operation. 

The work of printing a newspaper 
starts in the office, and there is a logical 
flow of operations from the office to the 
delivery trucks. Streamlining one de- 
partment is not the answer to an efficient 
operation. All departments should be 
streamlined so that the work flows in an 
orderly manner from department to de- 
partment. 

If the advertising department and edi- 
torial rooms are located too far from the 
composing room, unnecessary steps are 
the result, and if the composing room, 
stereotype room and pressroom are not 
accessible to each other, additional time 
will be lost. 

Planned modernization will help cor- 
rect most of these conditions, and a 
carefully-planned layout of the equip- 
ment in each department will make the 
modernization job worthwhile. 


Erecting New Plants 


During the next five years there prob- 
ably will be a great many newspaper 
plants built. 

There are a number of architects who 
have had considerable experience in the 
erection of newspaper plants, but the 





arranging of the equipment in the vari- 
ous departments should be left to those 
in charge of the departments. Providing, 
of course, that these department heads 
have had a chance to study the opera- 
tions, layout, etc., of other newspapers 
comparable in size to their own papers. 

It should always be remembered that, 
primarily, a newspaper plant is a manu- 
facturing plant and does not have to be 
on the Main street; nor does the building 
have to have an expensive exterior. 

A newspaper plant should be con- 
venient to the business section and built 
on a lot large enough to permit a drive- 
way around the building with room for 
loading, parking and future expansion. 


Some of the things to be remembered 
when building a new plant are: (1) future 
expansion; (2) proper location of each 
department as related to other depart- 
ments; (3) complete fireproof construc- 
tion; (4) clean and well ventilated 
rooms; (5) acoustical ceilings and side- 
walls in all departments. Air-condition- 
ing for all departments, if not installed 
when building is erected, should be 
planned for future installation, and the 
necessary ducts should be put in the 
walls and between the ceilings and floors. 


A well with a good flow of water can 
be used for cooling casting machines, 
flushing toilets and cooling air-condition- 
ing equipment. To insure all departments 
a maximum of light and power, the 
power service should be of sufficient 
capacity to handle any additional serv- 
ice required in the future. 


Consideration should be given to using 
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AGHAM . 


AVAILABLE! 
CHALLENGE 


SEMI-STEEL 


IMPOSING SURFACES 


ati 1eUb-} [0], Mic] rie] 8], Ip) 


@d, we are back into production for 

civilian needs. However, the 
backlog of orders is such that we recom- 
mend you place your order at once for 
future delivery, as orders are being filled 
in the same rotation as received. 


Right now is the time to replace those 
old-fashioned imposing stones with these 
precision ground, rigid, true working 
surfaces of semi-steel. They will speed 
up work and reduce lock-up time. 


Challenge Semi-Steel Imposing Sur- 
faces are two inches thick with heavy 
reinforcing ribs at right angles to prevent 
sag. The tops are precision ground to 
a high degree of accuracy and will 
maintain that accuracy when properly 
supported. Furnished with or without 
rabbet for standard galleys. 


Built in 18 standard sizes and in special 
sizes on order. 


OTHER CHALLENGE COMPOSING 
ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Steel Galleys— Galley Cabinets — Plate-Mounting 
Equipment — Stereo Bases — Hi-Speed Quions — 
Labor-Saving Iron Furniture — Mammoth Iron 
Furniture and Proof Presses. Write for data today! 


Buy and Keep Victory Bonds! 














Challenge __ 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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Better Mats with 
DIRECTOMAT 


Newspapers and commercial plants using DIRECTO- 
MATS enjoy many advantages. Mat quality is in- 
creased—production speed is increased—mat costs are 
decreased. That’s why over a hundred DIRECTO- 
MATS are already in service and more are being 
ordered all the time. Reasons are... 





























@® DIRECTOMAT molding produces sharper mats.. . 
cleaner casts . . . makes possible the higher quality print- 
ing being demanded by advertisers and agencies. 

® The DIRECTOMAT eliminates stretch of mats . . . re- 
duces chance of mat buckle ...can produce dry mats 
with same shrinkage you now get. 

@® DIRECTOMATS equipped for double-sided operation 
have the capacity of two mat rollers . . . require the space 
of only one. 

@® With the DIRECTOMAT all color and fine halftone 
work can be molded and completely dried . . . without 
shrinkage . . . in a single operation. 


These reasons—plus others—plus the fact that newspapers and com- 
mercial plants vouch for its advantages—are good reasons why it 
will pay you to check up on the DIRECTOMAT. Lake Erie’s staff 
includes printing and mat-making specialists, and hydraulic engineers. 
They'll be glad to help answer any questions you may have. Consult 
them today. 


D\ (aaa | 


ENGINEERING CORP. | 
‘ 


BUFFALO.NY. USA. | 





568 Woodward Avenue, Bifffalo 17, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


Leading manufacturer of hydraulic presses ... all sizes 
and types . . . stereotyping—plastic molding—processing 
—rubber vulcanizing—metal working—special purpose. 




































































fluorescent lighting in all departments. 

An automatically-controlled heating 
system is usually the most economical 
and most satisfactory. 

Toilets and washrooms should be 
grouped as much as possible to avoid 
long service lines. 

Locating the press in the window, 
which is not done very often these days, 
usually results in an inefficient and ex- 
pensive pressroom operation. 

A conference room sufficiently large 
enough to accommodate large groups of 
people will prove to be one of the best 
goodwill builders a newspaper can have. 
Equipped with moving picture equip- 
ment and a public address system, such 
a room can be put to many uses by both 
the newspaper and the public. 


Purchasing New Equipment 


Just what improvements will be made 
in printing equipment in the near future 
is a hard question for me to answer. 

Fundamentally, there has been very 
little change in the method of making 
foundry type, stereotype plates, photo- 
engravings or the making and operation 
of presses, typesetting and typecasting 
machines during the past 50 years. Most 
of our present-day practices are based on 
opinions and experience rather than on 
scientific facts. 

It is true some improvements have 
been made in all printing equipment 
during this period, but a study of these 
improvements in most cases will show 
they were made to increase production 
and give us more “speed.” To get this 


“speed”’ which is most essential, we have 
sacrificed good printing. 

From what I can find out from repre- 
sentatives of the various manufacturers 
of printing equipment, I am sorry to say 
I don’t believe any revolutionary changes 
will be made for some time. 

It must be remembered that most of 
the manufacturers of printing equipment 
have enough orders now to keep going 
for from one year to three years, and it is 
reasonable to think that manufacturers 
will not worry very much about improve- 
ments until these postwar orders have 
been filled. 

One press manufacturer! is advertising 
a new plate lockup which, it is claimed, 
will hold plates tight on the cylinders at 
all speeds, which a prove to be very 
helpful. The Wood Newspaper Machin- 
ery Corporation is planning on building 
a machine to case this type of plate. 
Another press company? is introducing 
a new Color-Convertible newspaper 
press. This press is designed to lend itself 
to the ready application of necessary 
color parts at any time. It is also true 
that practically all printing equipment 
manufacturers have,made improvements 
in their equipment consisting of a gadget 
here or there, but there has been nothing 
spectacular that I know of. 

Research may result in the more gen- 
eral use of the electric eye and electronics 
in printing equipment. 

There is also the possibility for a much 
wider development and use of plastics. 
The plastics used most at the present 
time for plastic plates are Bakelite,’ 
which is a thermosetting plastic and has 


numbers that made HISTORY 77 * 


*Number on the football uniform worn by “Red” 
Grange, the famous “Galloping Ghost” of Illinois 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


Above is a facsimile impression of Wetter Rotary Model 


Of the many kinds of finishing work that printers can 


perform at a substantial profit, numbering is “Number steel. 


One” on the list. Numbering service can always be 
charged at a fair price—and it’s especially profitable 


when the job’s done on a Wetter. 


ble, no smear. 


3 Lowest plunger, only 7 points 


The Wetter line includes numbering machines for high. 


every type of numbering job, from admission tickets 
and bank checks to book plates and office forms. Here 
are some exclusive Wetter features which help explain 
why “you cangnumber better with a Wetter”: 





easy oiling. 


length. 





1 Frame of one-piece solid 


2 Oval shaped plunger, sup- 
ported on all sides; no wob- 


4 Drop-cipner strongest made. 
S Wheel shaft has V- slot for 


6 Machines are even picas in 





only one period under heat and Viny- 
lyte,3 which is thermoplastic and which 
may be softened repeatedly by heating. 


Recently, there was a story in a De- 
cember issue of the New York - World 
Telegram about Intertype! getting a 
patent on a photo-typesetting machine. 
There have also been stories in some of 
the trade magazines about other photo- 
graphic type-composing devices and 
about the Orotype composing machine.5 
If put to general use, these machines might 
make unnecessary the use of metal in the 
composing room. 


New Ideas in Newspaper Production 


Production, in my opinion, is our 
Number 1 problem today. Publishers at 
the present time are paying the highest 
hourly rates that have ever been paid, 
and until such time as it is determined 
just what a living wage is and it is recog- 
nized that wealth must be produced 
before it can be divided, the present and 
possibly higher wages will prevail. 

Increased production will give some 
relief from these high wages, but to get 
increased production, certain things are 
necessary. First, a thorough check of the 
equipment in all departments should be 
made, and any obsolete equipment 
should be replaced with such labor sav- 


1Goss Printing Press Co. 

2R. Hoe & Co. 

$Bakelite Corp., Div. of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. 

4Intertype Corporation. 

5Swiss Locomotive & Machine Works, Winter- 
thur, Switzerland. 





WETTER ROTARY 


Rotary Model mounted paral- 
lel or at right angle for for- 
ward or backward operation. 
Exclusive design reduces lock- - 
up time. 








WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. Atlantic Avenue & Logan Street, Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


Sold by All Dealers and Branches of AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Booth’s Zink Cut Ce- 
ment prices in the 
United States: 75c per 
tube; $6.00 per dozen 
tubes; $5.00 per dozen 
tubes in gross lots. 


NO WASTE- 
No Muss 


So as to make it practically 100% usable, 
Booth’s Zink Cut Cement is packed in 
stout collapsible tubes. Another advantage in 
this form of package is that age cannot 
deteriorate the cement because the tube is 
airproof. The applicator nozzle on the tube 
permits placing minimum amount of cement 
on the back of the cut and its base in exactly 
the right quantity for efficient results. Fas- 
tens any kind of cut to wood or metal base. 


— 
<> 





The consistent response of keyboard cams on 
line-composing machines is dependent upon 
the resilient and cam-gripping qualities of the 
rubber rolls. Booth’s Black Rubber Rolls 
are compounded to provide maximum re- 
siliency. Price: $1.45 per pair; $7.75 per 
dozen rolls. 


E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


MAHONING BANK BLDG. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Sustained 


is never 
accidental 


USTAINED quality in a product is not 

accidental— it must be earned. Today, 
Imperial Type Metal is widely acclaimed 
for a dependable quality—a standard of 
measurement for type metals. 


This quality rating is not accidental . . . it 
has been gained by years of hard work on 
the part of skilled metal specialists—men 
who have seen to it that the planning and 
preparation, the raw materials and the 
production have been of the best . . . And 
neither money, time nor effort have been 
spared on manufacturing facilities neces- 
sary to achieve this Imperial quality. 


Yes, Imperial metals under the PLUS 
PLAN have definitely earned their qual- 
ity standing in the printing industry. Ask 
us to tell you more. 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Serving the Graphic Arts Industry Only 
New York 7 


Philadelphia 34 Chicago 50 
















































































ing equipment as is available. Second, in 
their efforts to increase production, 
mechanical executives should be given 
some real help by their publishers in the 
form of Support, Recognition and En- 
couragement. 

By Support I mean publishers should 
back up their executives in such plans as 
they may have for increasing production 
even though their plans may make 
necessary objectionable changes in the 
operation in their departments and other 
departments and the purchase of new 
equipment. 

Recognition probably is the most im- 
portant thing of all in a publisher’s treat- 
ment of his mechanical executives. By 
recognition, I mean publishers should 
select as heads of mechanical depart- 


cA scientific achievement in mat making. Burgess 
Chrome Mats are laboratory tested through every 
step of the manufacturing process to insure uniform- 
ity and dependability. They are surprisingly easy to 
manipulate, too... which makes them the favorite 


mat with stereo operators. 


Burgess Chrome Mats have what it 
takes to faithfully reproduce all the 
beauty of the original copy. They mold 
perfectly so that every dot registers just 
where it belongs... and this holds true 
in spite of high or low shrinkage. 








ments the same type of men selected as 
heads of their other departments, and 
men who will be respected by those 
working under them and with them. 
Don’t make the mistake of putting 
men in charge of mechanical depart- 
ments just because they are good me- 
chanics. Being a good mechanic is neces- 
sary, but in addition, a mechanical 
executive must have executive ability 
and be able to command respect. 
Publishers should get better acquainted 
with their mechanical executives. Invite 
them to luncheon meetings and encour- 
age them to join some of the business 
men’s clubs the same as is done in the 
case of managing editors, advertising 
managers, circulation managers, etc. 
One thing is sure, Mr. Publisher, the 











BuRGeS® 


Chrome 


MATS 


Chances are you know all this be- 
cause you're using them. If not... 
switch today, for here’s a quality mat 
you can absolutely depend on. A mat 
that'll make your reproductions sing 
with attention value! 

















BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


FREEPORT ° 


ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Representative 


RALPH LEBER CO. 426 Polson Bldg.. SEATTLE, WASH 
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respect those working under your me- 
chanical executives have for their bosses 
will depend to a great extent upon the 
recognition given these executives by 
you, and please don’t forget, your me- 
chanical executives, on an average, have 
a greater number working under them 
than any other department head. 

Last, but by no means least, is En- 
couragement. 1 am sure you know what I 
mean by encouragement. Any executive 
who is getting results under present 
working conditions, should be properly 
compensated for his efforts and should 
be paid a salary that will permit him 
and his family to live in keeping with his 
position. 


Plant Expansion Plans 
Announced 


According to Galley Proof, official pub- 
lication of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Illinois, Inc., it is estimated that the 
larger units of the printing and publish- 
ing industry in the Chicago area have 
made plans involving an aggregate ex- 
penditure of $30,000,000 for expansion 
projects. Among the projects which have 
been announced thus far are: 

American Colortype Co.: New build- 
ings costing $1,000,000 or more, to be 
erected on its 14 acre tract at Chicago 
River, Fullerton Avenue (2000 West) 
and Clybourn Ave. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co.: A 
$1,000,000 addition on a 620 foot strip 
of land fronting on the Illinois Central 
Railroad right of way to the south of its 
present plant at 22nd St. In addition, 
other millions of dollars are to be in- 
vested in a structure to be built on its 
whole block of land to the west of its 
present plant. 

W. F. Hall Printing Co.: New struc; 
tures on its property running from Diver- 
sey to Belmont Aves. (one-half mile) in 
the 4600 West block, involving expendi- 
ture of from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

I. S. Berlin Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co.: a new one-story plant at Kim- 
ball and Belmont Aves., involving an 
announced $1,500,000. 

Regensteiner Corp.: Building opera- 
tions adding several stories to present 
structure and a new building west of 
present plant on land recently pur- 
chased—all of which will require from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 investment. 

Alco-Gravure division of Publication 
Corp.: A one-story structure at Kimball 
Ave. and Addison St., costing between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000 for building 
and new rotogravure machinery. 

Newman-Rudolph Lithographing Co. : 
A building costing an announced $1,900, - 
000 at Van Buren and Jefferson Sts., 
backing up to the north boundary of 
what will be Congress superhighway. 

James T. Igoe plans erection of an 
eight-story structure for graphic arts at 
Clinton and Van Buren Sts. which may 
cost nearly a million dollars. 

American Coating Mills, Inc.: A new 
one-story structure at Kolmer Ave. and 
Roscoe St., Chicago, which, with addi- 
tional equipment in both lithographic 
and letterpress departments, will cost 
nearly $1,000,000. (Continued on P. 48) 
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A Big, Fast 
Accurate 


PLATE SHAVER ¥ 


@ Automatic push button controls. | 
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@ Quick-set cut-depth regulator. 
@Heavy, high speed rotary cutter, 
e@Variable hydraulic table feed, 


ae 


fast return. 


@Self adjusting plate hold-down. —_—_, 


§) PLANE-O-PLATE SHAVER 


An efficient 
flatbed 


Answering an urgent 
need, Monomelt’s 
MASTER SHAVER com- 
bines rugged, heavy- 
duty construction with 
precision and speed. 





+ Speedy 
Shaver for 












Ideal for stereotypers, large 
printing plants, dailies, etc. 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 


1612 POLK STREET N. E. 





MONOMELT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


electros, Stereos, ete 
Shaves fy] bed in 30 
Seconds; handles Zine 
to over type-hi. Moder. 
ately priced, 


WRITE FOR BuLLETin 











Leading Stereotypers Choose 
“\COME-BACK”’ and ““STAY-BACK”’ 


TEREOTYPERS who have the “Know-How” 
use Eastern Tru-Mold Cork Molding Blan- 
kets because of their superior ‘‘come-back”’ 
qualities. These same properties make for sharp, 
clean impressions even after severe usage. They 
have greater flexibility that keeps edge cracking 
to a minimum. Made with just the right amount 
of Bakelite to insure perfect density. Only tru- 
Molds have these properties. 


Tru-Molds can be had in either ‘‘Medium,”’ 
“Medium-Hard” or “Hard’’ density in the fol- 


lowing sizes. 
y' ! de ‘ 34! ‘ ie. ’ 
Sizes Each Each Each Each 


20" x 24"....$2.50 $3.75 $4.50 ..... 
ai” Bae ..+. aeae 4.00 4.75 
22" x 26".... 3.00 4.25 SOD ..e.. 


(One size only on 34"’—21” x 25”) 


Send in your order now 


EADING stereotypers use ‘‘Flecto’’ Gum- 
med Backing Felt to secure maximum 
“stay-back’’ resulting in clean-cut plates. 
“Flecto’’ sticks flat to the mat regardless of heat 
used in scorching. It is free from cracking, slip- 
ping or crystallizing. Order it in sheets or strips. 
Either way it cuts or tears easily, cleanly and 
without ragged edges. Accurately gauged, uni- 
form throughout, soft, pliable; will not peel or 
separate in layers; conforms to and shrinks 
with the mat. 


Place your order today in either sheets or 
strips for the following sizes. 


GAUGES AND SIZES 
Gauges .021, .025, .030 sheeted 18” x 22” 
—_ sheeted 18” x Gauges .050, .060 (Gray) 


sheeted 18” x 22”. 
7 ee sheeted Cut into strips 9” or 18” 


long and %" to 1” wide 
Gauges .040, .045 (Green) at no extra charge. 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


9603 NORTHERN BOULEVARD 


CORONA, L. I., NEW YORK 
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DESIGN MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Leading mid-west printer requires young graduate me- 
chanical engineer experienced in printing and/or binding 
equipment. Salary and future opportunities excellent. 
Give experience, education, details in reply. Reply Box 
No. 250, c/o Printing Equipment Engineer. 


(Con‘inued from Page 46) 

Central Envelope and Lithographing 
Co.: Purchased building at northeast 
corner, Polk and Wells Sts., for enlarged 
plant. 

Kable Bros. Co., Mount Morris, III: 
addition to present structure with sub- 
stantial investment for buildings and 
machinery. 
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Engineer. 


WILL TRADE 


One Smith-VW envelope machine (suitable for cello- 
phane) and/or one Simplex Bag machine with electric eye 
for aniline press either 2 or 3 colors, 22 to 28 in. wide. Ad- 
dress replies to Box 249, Care of Printing Equipment 





The Chicago Tribune: Additions to 
present mechanical departments in 
buildings and equipment, $6,000,000. 


The Chicago Sun: A building to be 
erected at Madison, Market, Monroe 
Sts. and Chicago River, for its own me- 
chanical departments and offices, with 
equipment, $8,000,000. 
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IMPURITIES IN TYPE METALS 


main ingredient is lead to which are added varying amounts of tin and antimony de- 


Tri metals are composed of tin, antimony and lead in varying proportions. The 


pending on the intended use and desired properties of the type metal. 


Impurities in type metals are those elements present in such quantities as to be con- 
sidered undesirable or definitely deleterious to the type or the casting machine. 

The impurities most likely to occur in type metal supplies are zinc, copper, nickel, 
aluminum, arsenic and oxides of metals. Zinc and copper are most easily introduced acci- 
dentally into type metal stocks because of the presence of zinc, copper and brass 


particles in most printing establishments. 


Zinc, having a relatively low melting point (787 deg. F.), greatly increases the sur- 
face tension of the molten type metal which it contaminates and creates a sluggish 
consistency. Zinc must be entirely absent from type metal because it produces poor 


castings. 


Copper forms needlelike crystal compounds with tin and antimony which are insoluble 
at the usual casting temperatures. These tend to accumulate and eventually clog the 
mouthpiece nozzles or orifices of typecasting machines, resulting in defective or hollow 
type. This accretion necessitates frequent drilling of mouthpieces to remove the accu- 


mulation. 


Copper should be restricted to .05% or less in type casting metal. It is sometimes 
added to Monotype metal and in foundry type as a hardening ingredient. 

Nickel is said to act similarly to copper in type metals. Stereotypes are often nickel 

plated to increase the wear resistance on the press and may be a source of contamination. 


Aluminum has been reported to act like zinc and should likewise be absent from 


type metal. 


Arsenic is sometimes mentioned as an impurity but seems to cause no harmful effects 
when present in amounts less than .10 per cent. Some authorities claim it is an objection- 
able impurity in type metals especially at the operating temperature of the Monotype 
caster because of its pitting action on the pump mechanism. 


Oxides or fine dross particles are considered as impurities in type metal and should 
be removed by careful stirring and drossing.—M. S. Kantrowitz (GPO) in The Capital 


Craftsman. 
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Because of the small 
handling margin please 


Printing 
Equipment 
Engineer 
1276 West 
Third St. 
Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. 


printing. 


presses. 


stamped lettering. 








The Single Color Offset P ress 


By I. H. SAYRE 


6 ‘ 

Price per copy HE PURPOSE of this book is to offer a detailed technical 
explanation of the operation of the small single color offset 
printing press. It also carries recommendations for approved 

enclose cash withorder methods of printing technique and press care which apply to all 

- offset printing. Much of the technical operating information 
applies to all makes of small offset presses. Should be in the 
library of all executives interested in offset printing. 
Section I deals with Harris offset presses. 


Section II deals exhaustively with materials used in offset 
Section III deals with ATF’s Webendorfer single-color offset 
Generously illustrated with 99 figures in line and halftone; 
284 pages; size, 6 in. by 914 in.; bound in blue cloth, cream 
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More than $30,000,000 of expansions 
represented by building operations and 
announced plans, are listed in the fore- 
going items. 


$10 Contributing Memberships 


The Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., 131 East 39th St., New York 
16, New York, announced recently a $10 
contributing membership for skilled em- 
ployees in plants which are members of 
the Foundation. Through this member- 
ship the craftsman will receive in his own 
name every publication and service re- 
ceived by the employer. 


Group Insurance Adopted 
by Hicks 


Kenneth K. Hicks announces that the 
Dean-Hicks Co., printers of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has adopted a compre- 
hensive group insurance program which 
provides its personnel life insurance and 
coverage protection for disability, and 
hospitalization and surgical care for 
themselves and their dependents. 





Northwest Conference 
(Continued from Page 23) 





the boy’s life be made on a basis of per- 
manency, rather than on that of the 
employer’s temporary need or the whim 
of an adolescent. Such tests will avoid, he 
said, the useless training of a boy who 
does not wish, not intend to become a 
journeyman; the boy who has inadequate 
physical ability or mental capacity. The 
good and bad points of the trade should 
be clearly pictured to the prospective 
apprentice, the speaker said, lest he enter 
a trade with only a superficial knowledge 
of what it entails. Equally important, he 
said, is a careful check into the family 
history and personal traits of the youth. 

The apprentice’s training, Mr. Lan- 
don said, should involve some schooling; 
more actual training and less flunky work 
than has been the practice in the past; 
assignment of the apprentice to some one 
person made responsible for his training 
and experience. The apprentice should 
be permitted, he said, to exercise his own 
initiative and learn in part by his own 
mistakes; he should be required to read 
certain texts and trade journals and 
should attend an evening trade school. 


Loose Leaf Maintenance Schedule 


During a roundtable on machine 
maintenance, George Curle, Minneapolis 


(Continued on Page 50) 


















Now, more than 
ever, Mohr saw 
owners appreciate 
the important sav- 
ings in time, made 
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MOHR LINO-SAW 


126 N. Union Avenue 


SLUG SAWING WITH | 1} 
MOHR SAW ‘((;: 





possible by this automatic slug saw. Slugs 
are cut to any desired length as they are 
ejected from the linecasting machine. 100% 
automatic operation. Accurate and speedy. 


Write for information about the Mohr 
Measure Control Unit—the quick-changing 
feature which makes possible instant and 
precise adjustment of slug length. 


COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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BEVERIDGE 
DRY MATS 


are Dependable 
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SAMPLES TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
GLADLY SENT GRATIS UPON REQUEST 


New Products Division 


THE BEVERIDGE PAPER COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


60 YEARS OF PAPER MAKING SKILL 














column. 


The Royle Kouter 


@ A large table mounted on a rigidly constructed 


| @ Convenient alignment and tightening of driving 


belts. 


foot pedal. 


Routers. 





@ Running parts designed to reduce vibration. 


@ Sufficient speed at cutter edge to route fine or 
rough out without reducing speed. 


@ Precisely fulcrumed elevating mechanism as- 
sures immediate reaction to pressure on the 


@ Changing cutter heads a matter of seconds. 


@ Speed and balance are built into Royle 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Established 1855 


10 Essex Street Paterson 3, N. J. 











SYNTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 





DO A BETTER JOB, FASTER! 


Place the paper stock on the jogger deck—and watch its 3600 
Controlled Vibrations per minute produce quick alignment. 


NO PATTING—NO DROPPING 
Write for illustrated folder No. 11-45 


SYNTRON CO., 577 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 
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WHEN YOU USE THIS DEPENDABLE 
C&G No. 3-A SAW TRIMMER! 


“Slugs don’: jump out of the work-holding vise 


on the C & G No. 3-A Saw Trimmer” claim experi- 





enced compositors, who count this practical fea- 
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by this sturdy, accurate, precision-built equipment. 






Send for bulletin covering complete specifications, 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CO. 


612 E. CLYBOURN ST. ° 


Wiring With Ink 


According to the Nov.-Dec., 1945 issue 
of Witcombings,” external house organ 
of Witco Chemical Co., New York, 
metallic inks are now used as electrical 
conduction circuits in low priced port- 
able radios. They are printed in diagrams 
on a stiff enough and strong enough base 
stock that will not bend or break to 
rupture the printed lines and thus break 
the circuit. The stock must also be non- 
hygroscopic enough so that it will not 
absorb enough moisture on humid days 
to cause short circuits. And, further, it 
must be dimensionally stable so that it 
will not contract and expand sufficiently 
under ordinary temperature changes to 
cause trouble. Since stocks with these 
properties are available at low prices 
during peace time, the printed metallic 
electric circuit is believed on the way. 
—American Ink Maker. 





(Continued from Page 48) 


Daily Times machinist, explained an in- 
teresting maintenance schedule which he 
employs. This schedule is printed on a 
loose ieaf calendar pad with each day’s 
routine listed as well as the weekly, 
monthly and other periodical checkups 
—a system that leaves nothing to the 
“‘forgetter.”” Mr. Cory also explained his 
system which includes a cost accounting 
check as well as a maintenance schedule. 


Remedies for Machine Troubles 


Maintenance questions and answers 
brought forth numerous remedies for 
machine troubles including the follow- 
ing: Plungers, molds and spacebands 
may be cleaned by immersion for 20 
min. in a penetrating solution which 
seals up pores and the face of the mold 
and improves ejection; if plungers are 
immersed in cold water the scales will 
fall off; cutting 12 pica ejector blades 









MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


down to 10 picas, eliminates ejector fail- 
ures on 12 pica slugs; so-called oilless 
bearings do require oil and should be 
given an oil immersion once or twice a 
year; keyboards should be cleaned at 
least three times a year, this being done 
with either gasoline, compressed air, or 
both; matrices should be cleaned with 
air only; matrices get low-eared because 
guide holders which should be out only 
34 in. are often out as much as % in.; 
power shift bearings which get insuffi- 
cient grease should be equipped with 
needle valves; addition of another gov- 
ernor will help to prevent the burner 
on the metal pot from going out when 
machine is idle over the week-end. 

The group adjourned to the composing 
room of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press for an inspection tour. 


Composing Room Problems 


Following lunch, the conference re- 
assembled forva discussion of composing 
room problems with Al Oberg, compos- 
ing room superintendent, Flint (Mich.) 
Journal, as the principal speaker. Mr. 
Oberg is also secretary-treasurer of the 
Great Lakes Mechanical Conference. 
The discussion was under the direction 
of Tom O’Dea, St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press, and his co-chairman, Fred 
Curle, head of the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal and Tribune composing room. | 


Should Have Production Engineer 
Viewpoint 

Mr. Oberg declared that while his 
subject was “show to run a composing 
room,” he had found that most of his 40 
years of experience had consisted in dis- 
covering how not to run a composing 
room. “No matter how bright the ‘brass 
hat’ is who tries to tell you there is a 
fixed rule or method for running your 
department, the fact is that there are no 
two shops exactly the same and each has 














































STEREOTYPE PERFORATED 
GUMMED PACKING FELT 


Important where considerable 
shrinkage is employed 





Manufacturedfunder Patent No.§1,967,444 


Is More Flexible ¢ Forms 
with the Mat e Dries 
Faster e Sets Instantly 


Send for a Trial Order Today — 
Sheets or Cut Strips 


American Publishers Supply 


P. 0. Box 924 Lynn, 








to be studied individually,” he declared. 

Three things are necessary to success- 
fully produce a newspaper, he said— 
proper equipment, adequate and skilled 
manpower, and co-operation, and listed 
co-operation as the greatest of these. The 
kind and amount of equipment is gov- 
erned by the volume which you must 
produce and by space limitations, Mr. 
Oberg said, and urged that a careful 
survey be made to determine where im- 
proved machines are needed, adding that 
the boss expects this of his composing 
room superintendent and is willing to 
foot the bill if the need is demonstrated. 
The composing room superintendent 
should regard himself as a production 
engineer, he said, and should take time 
to visit other plants and study their pro- 
duction methods. 

Mr. Oberg urged continual study of 
methods by which steps may be saved 
and work expedited by altering the shop 
layout and streamlining the flow of work. 
In his own plant, he said, the layout in 
the ad room has been changed three 
times in the last 11 years and probably 
will be changed again. A perfect layout 
cannot be achieved the first time, but 
improvements are. possible each time 
you try to do it. 

Discussing manpower, Mr. Oberg de- 
clared that the outlook is none too bright, 
since many of the servicemen are not 
going to return to their former jobs and 
those who were not in service will have 
added years to their already high aver- 
age age, so that in a few years they will 
retire, and in the meantime few appren- 
tices have been trained. 


Make Best Use of Manpower 


One thing we can do to make better 
use of existing manpower, the speaker 
said, is to study each man carefully with 
a view to placing him in the job where 
he can be of the most use. It is so easy, 
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That Stay on the Job 
Onsrud highspeed steel Router Bits 
are famous for their long life. 
Made of special alloy steel, the edge 
stays sharp. Cuts smoothly ... 
lasts longer . . . minimizes tool 
; ey changing and resharpening troubles, 
y Made in all standard sizes and 
3. types. IMMEDIATE delivery .. . order one or a 
dozen now. Send old router bit as sample and we’ll 
= match it. Write for Router Bit Folder and prices. 
J ONSRUD MACHINE WORKS, INC. «—_- 
. 3964 Palmer Street e Chicago 47, Illinois 
S- Dealers Wanted ... Write for Bulletin 
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0.K. BLACKARROW 
PAPER TRIMMING 





25 to 40% 
longer service 


Give better cutting at lower cost—proven under 





severe test in America’s largest paper mills and 
printing plants. Made of a new alloy to withstand 
heavier cutting and still hold a keen edge for long 
runs. Ground with a slight concave and taper on the 
face for clearance—smooth cutting. 

Write today for our new cata- 

log giving complete information 


on O. K. BLACKARROW paper trim- 
ming knives. 
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CINCINNATI 23, OHIO, U.S.A. 





53 Years... 


of highly specialized experience 
goes into the manufacture of the 


CusHMAN (OFFSET) Motor 


for Linotype 
and Intertype 
machines. 


It’s perform- 
ance results 
from a tradi- 
tion of solid 
New England 
craftsman- 
ship. 


Cushman Motor Division 


LINOTYPE PARTS COMPANY 
WEATHERLY, PENNA. 
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he said, to keep a man on ad composi- 
tion because he turns out a lot of inches 
of ads, when, if he were tried on makeup 
he might be a wonder. He urged, too, 
that foremen return to the old system 
where every man in the composing room 
was a printer and able to do almost 
anything in the shop, in order that pro- 
duction be not interrupted because a 
specialized key man becomes ill or is 
unable to work for any reason. 

Assuming that every foreman has the 
co-operation of his men, he urged shop 
heads to cultivate an atmosphere of co- 
operation with the publisher and the 
heads of alt departments in the building. 
By doing this, he said, the foreman makes 
possible many savings throughout the 
plant and makes it more nearly possible 
for him to pay good wages for capable 
men in his own department. Many costs 
can be eliminated through co-operation 
with the advertising manager, he pointed 
out, by instituting advanced deadlines, 
thus avoiding a jam of copy at one hour 
and idle time at another, adding that an 
effort should also be made to eliminate 
angle composition in ads. Co-operation 
will also pay off on supply of cuts, Mono- 
type material, etc., he said. 


When Purchasing New Machinery 


Following Mr. Oberg’s talk, Mr. 
O’Dea conducted a clinic on the steps to 
be taken and the considerations involved 
in purchasing new machinery. At the 
start, he distributed plan sheets drawn up 
as follows: 


Step I 
1. List all details of the job you expect 
to be done on the machine. 
2. Check whether the machine will be 
(a) A complete addition 
(b) A replacement 
(c) To be used as an auxiliary 
Step II- QUESTION EVERY DETAIL 
1. Use these types of questions: 
Why is it necessary? 
For what purpose will it be used? 
Will it be put to Tull use? 
Where will it be placed? 
How will it be put to the best use? 


Step III 
1. Will this machine have the proper 
capacity for future use? 

. Will it be practical? 

. Will it satisfy the shortcomings now 

experienced? 

Will it speed up production? 

Will it eliminate bottlenecks? 

6. Work out your ideas with someone 
in your department. 

7. Write up your proposal so you will 
be in a position to recommend the 
purchase. 

Step IV 
1. Sell your proposal to your boss. 


2. Sell your new machine to the men 
who will use it. 
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Mailing Room Clinic 


The mailing room clinic, presided over 
by Joseph Mayen and Vern Hol, St. Paul 








It is NEW-— It Is BETTER 
* DEEPMOLD CREEPER « 


The most advanced development in molding 
creepers—the DeepmoldCreeper—moldsexcep- 
tionally deep bolsters, gives sharp halftone re- 
productions, will not cut or spread column rules. 


Sizes Prices 
20 x 24x ly” $3.50 ea. 
21x25x \y’ 3.65 ea. 
22 x 26x ly” 3.80 ea. 


Place a trial order today 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
9603 Northern Blvd., CORONA, L. I., NEW YORK 
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Dispatch-Pioneer Press, convened at 4:3 
p.m. Featured talk at this session wa 
that by Joe Menard, superintendent o 
the mailing room of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and Tribune on The Mailing Room 
as a Mechanical Department. In his talk, 
Mr. Menard pointed out that the modern 
mailing room must be regarded and 
managed as a mechanical department 
because of the fact that it is a highly 
mechanized department with its com- 
plicated tying machines, conveyors, ad- 
dressing machines and inserting ma- 
chines taking the place of the enormous 
amount of hand work employed only a 
few years ago. To operate this machinery, 
he said, there is a need for men as skilled 
as those in the other mechanical depart- 
ments of the newspaper plant. The main 
fault of most mailing rooms at present is, 
he said, that they have neither enough 
nor sufficiently good machines to do the 
job. He warned that this need will be 
felt more keenly later when newsprint 
becomes more plentiful and greater pro- 
duction of new goods increases the 
amount of advertising and the size of the 
newspapers. Conveyors especially are 
not as fully developed as they should be, 
he declared, but added that if those now 
within the plant are properly placed they 
can do much to speed up the work. He 
highly recommended the use of portable 
conveyors which may be moved to the 
point where they are most needed. He 
also discussed inserting machines in use, 
recommending those which permit a 
maximum of insertions within a mini- 
mum travel range. 
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It takes but a few seconds for this combination 
machine to cut off the tail, bevel both ends, and bore 
the inside of the plate to correct size. 
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Less Loss 
Better Work 


when you blow 
out dust with 


TORNADO Electric Blowers 


Powerful 1 h. p. motor blows clean, dry air at 295 m. p. h. 
Cleans type, cases, presses, thoroly, quickly, at low cost. Con- 
vertible into Vacuum Cleaner. Soon pays cost. 
Write for details and Free Trial Offer! 
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tion of inks from our nearest branch. 


Baltimore ¢« Kansas City e¢ Pittsburgh 





ANNOUNCING 
| SPEED KING BLACKS 


The latest development in quick setting inks 


@ SPEED KING JOB BLACK 3804 


@ SPEED KING CYLINDER BLACK 3804-S 
Softer body than 3804; other characteristics are the same. 


@ SPEED KING CYLINDER BLACK 3814 
An ink that will remain entirely open in the press overnight. 


Johnson Speed King Blacks meet your need for an ink 
you can depend on to set quickly and, at the same time, to 
give you highest quality printing. For, besides their rapid 
setting feature, Speed King Blacks produce clear, sharp 
halftones and solids with excellent finish... The supe- 
riority of Johnson Speed King Blacks is further evidence 
of our 142 years’ experience. It is assured by the fine 
results already obtained in print shops throughout the 
country. Order and secure full details regarding applica- 
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GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York « Chicago ¢« Boston ¢ St. Louis « Cleveland « Detroit 
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The Banquet Session 


Highlight of the Sunday session was 
the evening banquet at which Robert B. 
Ridder, Duluth (Minn.) Herald and News 
Tribune, was the master of ceremonies 
and his uncle, B. H. Ridder, publisher of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press, 
was principal speaker. Introduced by 
Robert Ridder were the following hon- 
ored guests: Joseph Hick, St. Cloud 
Times, conference first vice president; 
W. C. Brown, mechanical superinten- 
dent, Minneapolis Star- Journal and Trib- 
une and second vice president of the con- 
ference; Vernon C. Eck, printing in- 
structor, Dunwoody Institute, and con- 
ference secretary -treasurer ; George Curle 
Minneapolis Daily Times machinist fore- 
man and a member of the conference 
board of directors; D. D. Curriden, 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis, 
also a member of the board of directors; 
Val Wells, assistant mechanical super- 
intendent, Des Moines (Ia.) Register and 
Tribune; Roy Palmer of the Northwest 
Daily Press association; Dick Fitzgerald, 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram - Gazette; 
Harold Shugard, general manager, St. 
Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press and Al 
Oberg, composing room superintendent, 
Flint (Mich.) Journal. 

B. H. Ridder drew for his audience a 
contrasting picture of a great potential 
American prosperity and a bickering, 
suspicious and bankrupt Europe. Great 
changes are coming to the American 
nation as a result of the revolution 
called war, he said. We in America have 
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never engaged in war as a business, but 
all over the world at large, Germany, 
Japan and other axis nations have been 
devoting their best brains to war for 
years and yet we put that war machine 
out of business in just three years. Our 
know how, when put to war, devised the 
most amazing devices ever known. First, 
he said, we geared our national economy 
to war by putting ceilings on wages, 
prices and profits. We poured our capital 
into war on a scale so gigantic that none 
of the nations opposing us could believe 
our production claims. 

As soon as the war was over, Mr. 
Ridder said, we began to remove the 
economic checks and the whole delicate 
machinery which had been made to 
work so well in war was upset and our 
great productive machinery bogged 
down. It makes you realize, he said, that 
wages, prices and capital must all move 
together. He expressed the belief that 
the error of removing these restrictions 
has now been realized and _ predicted 
that new price and wage controls will be 
established to get the productive ma- 
chinery rolling again. If we do get it 
running again, said Mr. Ridder, we will 
see undreamed of production, adding 
that we are the only country in the world 
which could do such a thing at this time, 
because we are the only country which 
still has left free enterprise. 

A major factor behind our high pro- 
ductive potential, the speaker said, is the 
many generations of high skill and 
“know how” behind the present-day 
skilled workers of the nation. This skill 


is so high, he said, that persons such as 
those in his audience wouldn’t know what 
to do in a slow-moving European or 
Russian factory. 

While we face a great coming pros- 
perity in the United States, Mr. Ridder 
said the picture is far different in Europe. 
He quoted Walter Ridder, foreign corres- 
pondent, in the assertion that Europe 
can’t get the wheels of production going 
because they have so long been tuned to 
war that they cannot convert to peace- 
time production. They lack skilled work- 
men, such as diemakers. Germany par- 
ticularly is poverty stricken industrially, 
he said, chiefly because her manpower 
was drained of skilled hands and know 
how brains to fill her armies. While 
Russia has announced a 5-year plan it is 
not designed to bring more consumer 
goods to the Russian people such as 
refrigerators and radios, but is, instead, 
still geared to war. It is too bad, he de- 
clared, that, after the frightful casualties 
of war that Russia, Britain, France and 
all the other foreign lands cannot turn 
from the road of ruin to the road of 
plenty. It seems impossible, he con- 
cluded, to teach those nations the Amer- 
ican way of freedom and free enterprise. 


Stereotype, Pressroom 
and Maintenance 
One of the major sessions of the con- 
ference was held Monday, Feb. 18, when 
stereotype and pressroom executives and 
maintenance machinists met to hear a 


talk by Foster Kienholz of Mills College 
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of Arts and Advertising, St. Paul, on 
Color and the Future Newspaper and another 
by Joseph Dunn, executive vice presi- 
dent, Vulcan Proofing Co., on Blankets 
and Printing. This meeting was presided 
over by Co-chairman Charles Bertram, 
St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press and 
Charles McGuire, Assistant Mechanical 
Superintendent of the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal and Tribune. 


volor Is Most Important Force 
In Our Lives 


Mr. Kienholz began his talk with the 
declaration that “‘one of the first things 
you will have to do is to learn that the 
subject of color is more than physics, 
pigment or chemistry,” and said that 
color is perhaps the most important 
force in our lives because everything we 
see, we see because it is colored and we 
must start with light in our study of 
color, because light alone enables us to 
see, and an image is the picture formed 
by waves of light coming from it. 

“We must know the nature and im- 
portance of light before we go into the 
next part of this story, which is pig- 
ment,” he said. ‘“The reason you declare 
a color is red, blue, etc., is because that 
material, that pigment, absorbs all other 
colors and reflects only red, blue, etc., to 
give us that sensation. 

“There are many experts around us 
who understand physics, chemistry, the 
nature of pigments, and to whom we 
have to go for technical information, 








but it is absolutely necessary that we 
know the difference between light and 
pigment and why they are important. 
When we blend these three colors in 
light we get white. When we mix these 
three pigments we get black. Unless we 
understand why the same kind of colors 
in light or pigment give different results, 
we become confused. Now, after we have 
learned some of these fundamentals 
about physics and pigment, we come to 
that phase of color upon which I am 
supposed to talk this morning, the 
psychology of color, or why people do or 
do not like the colors you select in your 
printing plants. 


A Dangerous Statement 


“There are some very confusing state- 
ments in general circulation concerning 
color which are very dangerous. One 
that is often made is that black and white 
are not colors, but are the absence of 
color. That statement is not true. In 
light, white is the combination of all 
colors. Black is the absence of color. In 
pigment, white and black are both colors. 
If this were not true, why would you use 
black ink on white paper? In pigment 
black produces a sensation. Speaking 
psychologically, color is the visual sensa- 
tion produced by waves of light upon the 
retina. We respond to certain long waves 
and call them red. The greens and blues 
are shorter in length and are not so 
forceful. Red is an advancing color and 
perhaps that is why you prefer to use it 








THIS PAPER SOLVED 
BOY POWER PROBLEMS 


Rivals complained of turnover—good reliable lads 
quitting almost as soon as trained . . . But here was 
a loyal carrier force that had the good will of the 
customers. Its routes were always at a premium... 
“We never have to wait around,” explained one 
young veteran of the sack. And so the policy of pro- 
duction promptness, that includes use of Certified 
Mats, is paying dividends on the delivery front. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M 
New York 20, N. Y. 


For dependable stereotyping, 
rely on Certified Mats 
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when you want to add one color to 
black. If you are in doubt as to what color 
or two to use with black, you can always 
be sure that a red or orange-red, or a 
blue or blue-green are safe to use, gen- 
erally speaking, because each is about a 
middle value and therefore results in a 
pleasing and forceful combination. 


Talk Use of Color in Small Plant 


‘““Many of you have asked questions 
about things that puzzle you. It is very 
pleasing to me to see that you do ask 
such questions. One of you yesterday 
wanted to know what a one-man or a 
three-man plant is going to do about the 
use of color. At present there is really not 
much that you can do about it except to 
talk about the use of color in newspapers 
so that you can get the machinery, paper, 
ink and the other things that you will 
need. 

“Color can be a very confusing thing 
if you do not approach it thoughtfully. 
It is not a subject to which you can get 
the answer overnight. There are no rules, 
Very few people, even those who handle 
colored materials, even know how to de- 
fine color, and so it is naturally a ticklish 
subject to jump into. But the fact that 
color is a power is no longer an idle 
statement. Advertisers and publishers 
have found that an extra color, or extra 
colors, properly used, can increase re- 
sults all the way from 255 to 400 or 500% 
over just black and white. 

“They are beginning to see the wisdom 





JUSTRITE 


Justrite Safety Gasoline Cans are 
approved by Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
and Underwriters’ 
Inc., for safe storing and handling 
of benzine and other flammable 
liquids, and are so labelled. Strong- 
ly constructed, baked-on high-gloss 
red enamel finish, non-spill pouring 
lip. 7 sizes, 1 pt. to 5 gal. Justrite 
Safety Cans give maximum safety! 


Write for prices and details 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2063 N. Southport Ave., Dept. J-2, Chicago 14, lilinois 
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i of starting with the customer or the 

reader of your papers. What Mrs. 
4 Brown, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Ferranaci, Mrs. 
. Swenson and others think is very impor- 
t tant. Ifthe women who buy or influence 
. the buying think your blues are too cold 
. or reds are too violent, that settles the 
‘ matter, the so-called experts to the con- 
l trary, notwithstanding. You are trying 
t to create favorable impressions and the 
° more favorable impressions you create, 
3 the more subscribers and satisfied readers 


you will have. It is necessary for you men 
to tell those who are responsible for the 
provision or purchase of machinery or 
equipment, what you need to accom- 
plish these results, otherwise they never 
will materialize. 


Tell Manufacturers What You Need 


“What this group ought to do the 
next time is to get a few representatives 
of the different functions necessary, then 
bring your problems here and kick them 
around. If you told the printing machin- 
ery manufacturers, the paper manufac- 
turers, the ink manufacturers and others, 
just what you needed, they would pro- 
duce them promptly. How else can they 
come? You can worry yourself sick by 
trying to get a job done with speed and 
technical excellence, which won’t cause 
the reader to bat an eye unless you begin 
with what the reader likes and then set 
out to get the machinery and supplies 
necessary to produce the results you 
want. 


Study of Color a Long Process 


“The study of color is a long process. 
I have been at it only about 20 years, 
but it becomes more fascinating all’ of 
the time. When you realize that it is 
impossible to remember a color, even 
for one instant, you will begin to realize 
that circumstances alter cases and that 
there can be no rules for the use of color. 
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Colors which you will swear are green 
quickly change to black when seen under 
reddish light—another color which you 
take for blue under a flame light looks 
like an orange-brown under pure day- 
light. Also, adjacent colors very quickly 
change the effect of color because of the 
after-image to which all persons with 
normal vision are subject. 

“It is my opinion that the paper stock 
of the future for newspapers will be of 
better quality and perhaps tinted with a 
gray-black or some other color suitable 
for type. A careful study will prove that 
some color combinations are more rest- 
ful to the eyes than others and we are 
certainly all interested in using whatever 
is necessary to prevent eye fatigue.” 


Evolution of the Press Blanket 


Joseph Dunn, in his discussion of 
blankets, briefly reviewed impression 
cylinder packings used over the years, 
starting with the old soft felt and muslin 
tympan which placed great restrictions 
on sharp printing and high speed because 
of the lack of firmness. From that point, 
he traced the development through the 
period of repressed felt with a protective 
surface coating which permitted a greater 
speed up to 18,000. As the emphasis be- 
came more and more on higher speeds, 
he said, it became necessary to develop a 
still firmer packing with such physical 
qualities as compressibility and resilience. 

The firmer packing, Mr. Dunn said, 
brought about a remarkable change in 
the character of the printing. It became 
sharper and cleaner with better defini- 
tion of halftones and solids, but this 
firmness proved too great and had to be 
modified downward with respect to 
softness because mechanical conditions 
were not capable of meeting the qualities 
of the blanket. 

As time went on, the speaker said, 
mechanical developments began to im- 


QUICKER 
CLEANUPS 


TORNADO 


KEEP your plant 
clean — protect ma- 
chinery — reduce 
power costs—salvage scrap — with the TORNADO Portable In- 
dustrial Vacuum Cleaner. Powerful. Portable. Picks up dust, 
dirt, chips, etc. Light weight. Large capacity. 

Write for details and Free Trial Offer! 
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BREUER ELECTRIC 
MFG. . 
5114 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, 40 


prove. Composing room equipment has 
become better and stereotyping equip- 
ment has been greatly advanced; the 
vacuum casting box has been developed; 
presses were given solid steel cylinders 
and anti-friction bearings of better 
quality and many other improvements 
have appeared. It has also become pos- 
sible, he said, to make further develop- 
ments in blankets, especially with respect 
to firmness or hardness, so that they pro- 
vide greater resistance to applied plate 
pressures. 


Press Packing of the Future 


The packing of the future, Mr. Dunn 
said, must be even better than that in 
use at present because of the fact that it 
must play its part in helping the news- 
papers to successfully compete with new 
forces which are growing in the adver- 
tising world. There already have been 
heavy inroads from magazines with their 
fine color printing. Radio and television 
will present a further major challenge. 
If the newspaper is to fight a winning 
fight for self preservation, he said, it must 
be able to turn out more faithful repro- 
ductions in color as well as black and 
white. 

In meeting these new challenges, Mr. 
Dunn said, there must be the fullest co- 
operation between the mechanical per- 
sonnel and the publisher and, most 
importantly, with the manufacturers of 
printing equipment in order that the 
printed word may have a fair chance to 
prove its value as an advertising medium. 

Concluding the conference was a 
luncheon at 1 p.m. Monday at which 
short talks were given by Joyce Swan, 
publisher of the Minneapolis Daily 
Times; Harold Perkins, business manager 
of the Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune, and Harold Shugard, general 
manager of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press. 
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EFFICIENT, all-synthetic surface 
rollers for every press position. 
Form rollers print clear, clean 
x colors; distributorshave affinity 
for linseed, aniline, other inks. 
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Synthox 


ROLLERS 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY (rictte fay ny 


GUARANTEED against defects 
in workmanship and material. 
Used in hundreds of plants 
with great success. Material ie 
applied to your cores. 
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RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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CUTS...STEREOTYPES...ELECTROTYPES 


65c per tube-$5.25 per doz. $5.00 per doz. in 
two doz. lots, $4.00 per doz. in gross lots. 


TAR CEMENT COMPANY 
45 Malone Avenue, BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


Mitering machines » Composing sticks - 
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Slug clippers - 
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Newspaper bases, files and racks. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 North Wayne Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Photo Engraving and Offset Equipment 
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Dispose of your surplus equipment NOW! 
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Contains twenty-five illustrations and brief descrip- 

tions of Vandercook Proof Presses, Block Levellers and 

Gauges—enabling you to compare one with another, 

and thus determine which best suits your needs. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 

900, N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, HL. 
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MY ATF CHIEF HELPS 
Hold OLD CUSTOMERS 

























That’s the way Ralph S. Inman, President 

of Finger Lakes Press, Inc., Auburn, N. Y., meets 

the modern demand for letterpress and offset lithography 
in the same plant. His ATF Chief offset press turns out broadsides, 
advertising literature, and form and rule work. He says: “We get good coverage, 
accurate register for color, and absolute fidelity of reproduction.” 


But there are many other reasons why the ATF Chiefs are liked by letterpress printers. 

For instance, the precise adjustment of the water control, a feeder that handles even 

tissue paper, and ample clearance for working on plate and blanket cylinders. These and 
many other features of the Chiefs make a day’s production easier, better, and more profitable. 


ATF Chiefs and ATF Kellys make an ideal team for the modern printer. When 
civilian needs can again be met, ATF will have everything for an offset department 
from darkroom to pressroom. Right now any ATF press can be reserved for postwar 
delivery. Ask the man who represents ATF for a copy of “Offset Answers,’’ and to tell 
you all about the ATF Civilian Priority Delivery Plan, or write to us direct. 





ATF CHIEFS 
are made in three sizes: 
14x20; 17x22; 22x29 





200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 








DO YOU REALIZE 
THE DIFFERENCE IN WEIGHT? 


BRASS 
MAGAZINE 








ALUMILITE 
MAGAZINE 


BRASS 
SPLIT 





ALUMILITE 
SPLIT 





THERE is a difference of 24 pounds between brass and Alumilite 
full-size magazines—12 pounds difference between brass and 
Alumilite splits. Alumilite magazines actually weigh little more 
than half as much as the traditional brass magazines. Think of 
the savings this means—less fatigue for the operator—and less 
fatigue means fewer errors, less time lost. 


ALUMILITE magazines are made of aluminum and treated with a 
special hardening process which assures protection against cor- 
rosion and permits the matrices to slide freely. The magazines 
are fast and easy to keep clean. You can rely on them for instant 
matrix response—every time! TEXT SET IN WEISS 


INTERTY PE. srootiyn 2, n. ¥. 








